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CHAPTER XVI. 
EMILE DULCET’S EVIDENCE. 


EmiLe Dutcet went back to his 
café in that quiet street by the 
Boulevard des Capucines, from 
where he wrote to Messrs. Brief 
& Case, informing those respect- 
able lawyers his attention had just 
been called to their advertisement, 
and he would be happy to know 
what it was he should hear to his 
advantage. Without delay they 
wrote, requesting a personal inter- 
view. Emile regretted the business 
could not be arranged by corre- 
spondence, but he would take an 
early opportunity of waiting on 
them. 

Before these wily representatives 
of the law the Frenchman found 
his deceptive powers called into 
active service. He was, however, 
equal to the occasion ; their cross- 
questionings but served to bring 
forward his charming simplicity 
and noble candour. He was proof 
against all legal traps testing the 
strength of his evidence, an ordeal 
to which they thought wise in 
submitting him before encounter- 
ing counsel for the defence. 

For weeks previous to the trial 
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coming before the court the pub- 
lic mind was in a state of excite- 
ment concerning the expected 
evidence and its probable issue. 
The press, to whom it was in- 
deed, at a dull period, a boon and 
a blessing, greater even than the 
Pickwick, the Owl, or the Waver- 
ley pen, hailed its coming with joy, 
and gladly chroficled every item of 
intelligence yégarding the plaintiff, 
defendants; and witnesses which 
it could possibly gather. 

The Zimes devoted a leading 
article, very dull and proper, on 
the extraordinary trial, as it termed 
it, impressing on its readers the 
fact that its words threw a flood of 
light on the whole case, which 
would enable them to understand 
it thoroughly when it came before 
the court. Reynolds’ and Lioya’s 
declared that some strange dis- 
closures concerning the so-called 
upper classes would be heard at 
the trial of the forthcoming will 
case ; and the special artist of the 
Police News was ready to sketch 
the faces of the first witnesses. 

For Lord Rockstrands, indeed, 
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it was a time of varying hopes and 
fears and keen suspense. Every- 
thing he cared and hoped for in 
life depended on its decision, and 
he left no effort untried, and spared 
no energy that might elicit the 
slightest evidence in his favour. 
He thought of it by night, it haunted 
him by day ; and the more he dwelt 
on the subject, the more did his 
expectations and hopes centre 
themselves round the figure of 
Monsieur Emile Dulcet. 

It was only in the clever grace- 
ful Frenchman’s presence that the 
Earl gained confidence in his case. 
‘He is a clever rascal,’ he thought 
to himself, listening to Emile’s 
statements to Messrs. Brief & Case, 
and seeing the impression he made 
on these gentlemen learned in the 
law. ‘He is a clever rascal, and 
our interests are mutual ; the evi- 
dence will all depend on him; he 
was almost the only one who saw 
the old man; and I believe this 
Dulcet would swear false oaths 
before the devil and cheat that 
cunning old dog to his face. There 
is some use after all for every 
specimen of humanity; this charm- 
ing Frenchman was assuredly sent 
into life for the purpose of serving 
me, and will probably be sent out 
of it to serve some one a few 
shades darker one fine day when 
he is needed down there.’ 

The Earl laughed at the thought, 
showing his even rows of white 
teeth, for this last idea tickled his 
fancy. He believed firmly moreover 
that Emile Dulcet was purposely 
sent into life to serve him; for all 
experience of life had shown him 
that the world is made up of two 
classes—those who serve and those 
who are served, just as the sea is 
filled with the great fish that de- 
vour and the little fish that are 
devoured. 

Emile Dulcet waited the trial 
with patience and the calmness 
becoming one who has a good 
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conscientious deed to perform in 
restoring a property to its rightful 
owner, from whom it had been 
willed away by one whose mind 
was indeed diseased. 

He had a duty to do, he de- 
clared to the lawyers, a duty to 
the dead as well as to the living, 
and though it ‘might cause him in- 
convenience, nay trouble and loss, 
yet, actuated solely by a strong 
sense of justice and an utter dis- 
interested feeling, he had left his 
country and business to give his 
evidence, for whatever it was worth, 
in the great English Court of Jus- 
tice. 

Then he bowed, and looked the 
lawyers frankly in the face with 
his great black eyes full of a most 
honest expression. 

At the trial his statements were 
clear and concise. He had lived 
with the late Earl of Rockstrands 
as valet and confidential servant 
for ten years, and considered his 
mind unsound ; he was easily ex- 
cited ; witness had much trouble 
with him at times. His lordship 
never went out save at night, when 
he walked in the garden, and sel- 
dom saw the other servants ; for 
days he never spoke; the only 
stranger he admitted was his agent ; 
he read a great deal, and wrote 
sometimes for three or four con- 
secutive days, but invariably de- 
stroyed his manuscripts. Dulcet 
brought him his meals and waited 
on him ; some days he entirely re- 
fused food. 

He studied modern spiritualism, 
and believed he held communica- 
tion with the other world. He 
declared himself a medium, and 
for hours sat with a pencil in his 
hand, sometimes making but 
scratches, at other times writing 
messages, which he said were given 
by the spirits who controlled him ; 
he never did anything without 
asking their advice in this manner. 
Witness remembered seeing Mr. 
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Brief at the Priory; he understood 
that gentleman came to make his 
lordship’s will. For several days 
before Mr. Brief’s arrival the Earl 
wrote continually; he seemed 
much disturbed mentally, and dis- 
pleased at something ; had heard 
him say repeatedly, ‘I must do it, 
they tell me ; I must obey ;’ could 
not say he referred to the will, but 
thought it probable ; did not know 
to what else it could apply; by 
‘they’ he understood him to mean 
the spirits. 

‘Have you ever seen a spirit?” 
asked a member of the learned 
counsel for the defence. 

‘A spirit, monsieur !’ 

‘Ay, or a_ spirit madame 
either?’ (Laughter in court.) 

‘ Ah, mon Dieu, never. I should 
die.’ 

‘Should you? That would have 
been a loss indeed to humanity.’ 

The learned counsel grew iron- 
ical. 

‘Thank you, monsieur ; you are 
very good, said Emile placidly, 
with a little grave bow; and this 
time the court laughed at the 
learned counsel. 

It is the easiest thing in life to 
tickle the fancy of an English 
court of justice. A hackneyed 
joke from a wise-faced judge, a stale 
pun from a member of the bar, a 
silly slip of a witness’s tongue, will 
produce more merriment than the 
coarsest joke Joe Miller ever made 
in his palmiest days. 

If Englishmen take their plea- 
sures gravely, assuredly they take 
their gravest transactions plea- 
santly. See reports of probate 
and divorce cases. 

‘So you have never seen a 
spirit, save in a bottle, I assume?’ 
continued the counsel, amid re- 
newed laughter. ‘Now, perhaps, 
you have heard one?’ 

‘Speak?’ asked Emile Dulcet 
innocently. 

‘Yes,’ replied his questioner, 
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folding his arms and assuming his 
most impressive frown. 

‘ Ah, never!’ 

‘Never? Then have you heard 
them rap? Come, answer the 
question without prevarication.’ 

Counsel's frown deepened now. 

‘I cannot say I have. My late 
master said it was the spirits who 
rapped and made him write long 
messages.’ 

‘Did you hear the raps ?” 

‘I heard some noise, monsieur ; 
it may have been the creak of the 
table.’ 

‘You mean to tell me the late 
Earl believed these noises came 
from some occult force ?’ 

‘I cannot say what he believed ; 
he told me it was the spirits.’ 

‘Will you swear he believed 
and told you they made him 
write?’ 

‘I am already on my oath, mon- 
sieur,’ said Emile Dulcet, with a 
solemn face and a calm dignity 
that impressed the jury consider- 
ably. ‘He told me they guided 
his hand and made him write.’ 

‘Did you see anything guiding 
his hand ?’ 

‘No; it trembled at first, then 
the pencil made some scratches, 
and then it wrote rapidly.’ 

‘What did these messages con- 
vey ?” 

‘They were on many subjects : 
philosophy, religion, diet—’ 

‘Three very important things ; 
the former are said to depend on 
the last. Now tell me, did he in 
this manner write out his will ?’ 

‘I cannot say that ; but he wrote 
out a message that Mr. Brief was 
to be sent for immediately. I 
took the letter to the post. He 
did not want to send for the gen- 
tleman just then, but he always 
obeyed the messages he received, 
as he believed, from the spirits.’ 

‘Did ‘they make out a draft of 
the will? 

‘I cannot say. I have said be- 
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fore, he wrote all day and night 
before monsieur came to draw up 
his will. He was disturbed, and 
would take no food, to give “ good 
conditions,” as he said. I heard 
him speak, as if asking questions ; 
then he wrote, as if answering him- 
self. It was strange.’ 

‘Did they ever write anything 
about you ?” 

‘I am not aware.’ 

‘Did they never say you were 
an exceedingly clever man ?’ 

‘I do not know. If they did I 
should feel flattered.’ 

‘You would not believe it true, 
I suppose ?” 

‘I should believe the spirits 
ever, even if they said monsieur 
was clever.’ 

Emile Dulcet bowed, the coun- 
sel glared, the judge looked with 
impressive reproval from under his 
solemn wig, and the court laughed 
so loud and long that an usher 
seized on an urchin, who had crept 
somehow within those respectable 
precincts, and thrust him forth, so 
satisfying his anger and the indig- 
nation of the outraged Registrar at 
one and the same time. 

When asked why he had left, Dul- 
cet declared his master had suspect- 
ed him of poisoning his food. This 
was his lordship’s motive for fre- 
quently refusing his meals. Whilst 
this suspicion lasted he ate water- 
cresses. One evening, when dinner 
was served, his lordship declared 
the soup tasted of arsenic. Upon 
witness protesting, he became very 
violent and excited; ran at him, and 
thought to strangle him. Dulcet 
was frightened, knowing his master 
was not accountable for his acts, 
and left. Entertained no ill-will 
against him. On the contrary, pitied 
him. Only went away because he 
considered his life in danger. 

In leaving the Priory, Emile 
had, at his lordship’s request, left 
his London address, and there 
received a letter from his late mas- 
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ter. The letter was then produced. 
It was much soiled and creased, 
but was at once recognised by his 
solicitor as the Earl’s writing. An 
expert corroborated this opinion. 
The envelope was lost, Dulcet 
said ; it was by mere accident the 
letter was kept, having remained 
in the pocket of an old coat. It 
confirmed all witness had said 
concerning his departure from the 
Priory, and went far to settle the 
conviction of madness on the sup- 
posed writer. 

It requested the valet to return ; 
declared he (the writer) did not, 
on consideration, believe Dulcet 
had attempted to poison him, and 
would never again prove suspicious, 
begging to be excused for his 
violence, and declaring he would 
not live long, as that morning three 
ravens, with very remarkable pierc- 
ing eyes, had settled on his window- 
sill, which he was certain was a 
portent of death. 

The letter savoured of a mind 
diseased. Witness, on further ex- 
amination, said he had never 
spoken to his fellow-servants of 
his master’s habits. By nature he 
was reticent ; he never gossiped in 
the servants’-hall; and he loved 
his lordship always. 

Here tears stood in his eyes ; he 
gracefully folded his arms, and 
looked heroic. 

He believed that in now giving 
evidence he was furthering the 
great ends of justice. 

Did he call for assistance when 
Lord Rockstrands had attempted 
to strangle him ? 

Yes ; but the servants were out 
of hearing. 

Did he during the Earl’s life 
ever express an opinion of his in- 
sanity ? 

Witness believed he did once to 
the head gardener, when delivering 
orders to have mignonette removed 
from the flower-beds. His master 
had declared it poisonous. 
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Had witness ever seen the pre- 
sent Lord Rockstrands before meet- 
ing him at his solicitors’ chambers ? 

O, never, never! Emile Dulcet 
was shocked, and protested against 
the supposition with many gesticu- 
lations. 

The head gardener next gave 
evidence. He remembered being 
ordered to remove mignonette from 
the flower-beds ; thought his lord- 
ship disliked the smell. Heard 
nothing of its being considered 
poisonous. He did not quite un- 
derstand the Frenchman at the 
time ; had seen him tapping his 
forehead when he gave the instruc- 
tions. Had not seen his master 
for years, but heard he came down 
to the garden at night. Had found 
the flower-beds walked on in the 
morning, and footprints on the 
fresh sand laid down on the paths. 
Could not swear they were his late 
master’s footprints, but believed 
them to be his. They were not 
those of Emile Dulcet. 

The butler on examination said 
his lordship’s meals were always 
taken to him by the valet. Had 
seen them come down untasted ; 
thought the Earl was physically un- 
well. Never made inquiries re- 
garding his faculties. Had seen 
Dulcet gathering watercresses ; un- 
derstood his master liked them. 
Did not think the valet was looking 
for snails or frogs at the time ; had 
heard Frenchmen were fond of 
them as articles of diet. Believed 
his lordship regretted Dulcet’s de- 
parture. Never heard him say 
why he had left ; believed it was 
the valet’s wishes to leave. 

After some other witnesses were 
called Mr. Blandford, the agent, 
was examined. He was a man of 
the world, commonplace, and gift- 
ed with but little imagination. He 
enjoyed the income his agency 
brought him, and hoped to con- 
tinue his post under the new Earl. 
Should the unentailed estates pass 
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to Major Grayford the hope was 
vain. Mr. Blandford knew his 
duty to himself, his family, and the 
present Lord Rockstrands. His 
evidence was brief. 

Every three months he saw the 
late Earl, and went over the ac- 
counts for some hours with him. 
Considered his manner eccentric. 
Believed his mind wandered ; that 
he paid no attention to what was 
said of tenants or land; the man- 
agement of the estates was left 
entirely to witness. He had some- 
times written to him, but did not 
think the letters eccentric. When 
he saw him he frequently read him 
suggestions regarding the tenants 
and estates. At that time he be- 
lieved them memoranda which the 
Earl had previously made. 

The great will case, as it came 
to be called, caused a wide share 
of public interest and excitement. 
The press never tired of it; de- 
clared it would form the plot of a 
three-volume novel in the coming 
season, and gave the evidence ver- 
batim. The illustrated papers gave 
portraits of the witnesses ; photo- 
graphs of the late and the present 
Earl and Emile Dulcet hung in the 
windows on a line with actresses, 
professional beauties, High Church 
clergymen, a fashionable poet, some 
members of the demi-monde, and 
parliament-men. The comic pa- 
pers made puns over it; bets were 
laid as to its ultimate issue ; the 
clubs rang with its gossip. 

Monsieur Emile Dulcet was a 
clever man. His apparently simple 
and straightforward manner in giv- 
ing evidence went far towards 
forming a conviction that his state- 
ments were true. He did not risk 
liberty and chance residence in a 
convict settlement by any bold 
assertions; but by statements, small 
in themselves, yet sufficient by their 
character and agreement in detail, 
he forged a chain of evidence 
strong enough to fasten a convic- 
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tion of madness on John, tenth 
Earl of Rockstrands. 

After days of weariness and sus- 
pense judgment was delivered. 
The will was set aside, on the plea 
of the late Lord Rockstrands’ in- 
sanity. The new Earl became 
master of the unentailed estates 
and the vast revenue which had 
accumulated during the latter part 
of his uncle’s secluded life. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A CHAT BY THE WAY. 


Lorp RocxstRanps determined 
to leave England when his business 
affairs were finally settled. He re- 
solved to travel through America, 
Asia, and Africa, and perhaps: set- 
tle down permanently in India. He 
believed himself tired of Europe 
and civilisation ; he would leave it 
all behind, for years at least. 

Charlotte Weston’s engagement 
to Lord Hillington had been an- 
nounced in the Court Journal: he 
laughed aloud when he read it, 
then clenched his teeth, and, 
flinging the paper on the ground, 
stamped upon it madly. The only 
woman he cared to marry was 
pledged to wed another man. 

What did it matter to him now 
that his suit was successful, when 
the greatest reward of the victory 
was snatched away from him ? 

Charlotte Weston the wife of 
another man! He could not.bear 
to think of her as such. He flung 
up his arms, his dark eyes glared 
with an unholy light, and. he 
poured maledictions fast and furi- 
ous on Mrs. Weston’s head. 

‘It is she who has done this,’ 
he muttered. ‘I’m certain it is her 
work. She thought my suit would 
go against me, and so she sold her 
daughter to this next highest bid- 
der. I will have revenge on her yet.’ 
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Then he walked up and down 
the room, taking rapid strides, and 
muttering to himself ever and 
anon, 

‘Can she care for old Hilling- 
ton? Impossible! Why, the man 
could be her father,’ he continued. 
‘ How will the old hag feel at this 
false move she has made? The 
thought of her disappointment must 
be my first revenge. And if Char- 
lotte Weston marries that other 
man, I swear I will have a deeper 
revenge still, and gain my point in 
the end.’ 

He knit his brows as he spoke; 
a fiercer light came into his eyes ; 
his teeth met; a look of strength 
and determination settled on his 
face. 

‘Only let her marry! he re- 
peated. 

Then in a minute a change came 
over him: his face relaxed, the old 
cynical smile came on his lips and 
lit his eyes; he laughed softly to 
himself. 

‘Bah! he said, ‘I am a fool. 
There are other women fairer and 
better than she, and who will be 
truer than she has proved. I will 
never think of her again.’ 

But the more he strove to put 
her memory away from him, the 
more she came uppermost to his 
mind. 

Strange to say, he loved her 
better now than he had ever done 
before. The thought of her face 
haunted him by night and day; 
it grew unendurable to him, and so 
he had resolved to leave England 
and civilisation, and seek forgetful- 
ness in absence of all that could 
in any way remind him of the 
woman who had once refused to 
be his wife. 

Since the opening night of the 
Ophelia, a new sense of uneasi- 
ness and trouble came upon him in 
his hours of quietness and thought. 
He could not rid himself of the 
feeling which weighed him down 
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with an oppression he had never 
known before. 

The memory of this other wo- 
man, who came across his present 
life from an almost forgotten past, 
fell like a shadow on his path. 
Why had she come forward now 
to thwart him in his hopes and 
desires? what evil chance had led 
her from the dark oblivion in 
which she had been lost to him 
for so long? He hated her me- 
mory. 

‘If I could only rid myself of 
her once and for ever!’ he cried 
out. ‘Ifshe died and left me in 
peace, with no chance of her ever 
knowing me or coming forward at 
any time! Yes, I had better leave 
the country, and let the tangled 
skein alone; it will be safest for 
me. Time always works wonders ; 
it may do something in my case.’ 

He was silent again, for his 
thoughts were with the past; then 
he broke out once more. 

‘Dupe and fool—cursed fool,’ 
he said, walking up and down the 
Priory library, ‘to be betrayed into 
a matriage with a pretty-faced girl ! 
But then I never dreamt she could 
blossom into a fashionable actress. 
Bah! your country girls are not so 
simple as they look; they know 
what they are about sometimes.’ 

He laughed softly, as was his 
habit when angry. 

‘Wonder would she recognise 
me if we met by some ill-luck ? She 
was sharp always. I’m sure she 
would ; a woman’s instinct seldom 
betrays her. Marrying any one 
might prove a dangerous game 
whilst she remains in London; 
and we were legally married; no 
gainsaying the fact. O, fool, fool, 
fool ! 

He. quickened his pace as he 
walked up and down the room, his: 
eyes brightened, a mocking look 
rested on his handsome face. 

‘Could the matter be compro- 
mised? Bah! catch a woman fore- 
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going a title when itis once within 
herreach! I wish the devil would 
help me with some plot to get rid 
ofher. If she would become some- 
body’s mistress, then I could get 
a divorce ; but ’tis said she’s pro- 
vokingly virtuous ; or if she would 
marry again—actresses can always 
get. scores of idiots to marry them. 
Wonder if she entertains any non- 
sensical ideas about a conscience ? 
Being country-bred, she may ; they 
believe in souls and such things 
in the provinces. She is waiting, 
perhaps, for intelligence of my 
death, for some tidings of my 
death-bed repentance and remorse. 
It would be a fit ending to our 
tragi-comedy.’ 

He stopped suddenly, then struck 
his hands together exultingly, as if 
a new and pleasant train of thought 
flashed across his mind that in- 
stant. 

‘Why should she wait for Charles 
Goulding’s death? Long ago, I 


suppose, she has learned to hate 


his memory ; no doubt his demise 
will be a release. Why hold her 
in bondage? She may marry then ; 
one experience never scares them. 
Yes, she may marry and retire ; 
but did we ever by darkest possi- 
bility meet—’ 

He smiled again; suddenly he 
shuddered. 

His thoughts went back to the 
days when, down by the river's 
bank, he watched a girl seated 
under a great beech-tree, a girl 
just emerging from childhood, with 
the sweet charm of innocence in 
her fair face, with calm gray eyes 
that looked into his with a truthful 
yearning gaze, with a liquid voice 
that now seemed once more to ring 
in his ears like music. It was a 
happy time. 

He sighed deeply, then shook 
himself as from a dream. 

‘Don’t play the fool even in 
thought,’ he said aloud. ‘I shall 
telegraph for my familiar fiend 
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Dulcet; he can serve me here 
again.” 

He crossed the room and rang 
the bell. 

That one action decided him. 
He rode into Rockstrands and 
sent a message to Emile Dulcet’s 
address in Paris. 

On the third evening after Rock- 
strands had telegraphed for the ex- 
valet, he sauntered slowly along 
one of the roads some distance 
from the Priory. 

The sunlight on this gray Feb- 
ruary evening was going down in 
crimson glory westward. Broad 
red bars of light shot along the 
horizon, tinging with ruby gleams 
the few pale clouds floating home- 
wards into the evening shadows. 
All was calm and silent. 

The road might as well have 
lain through an Arabian desert for 
all signs of life it afforded; not a 
sound fell on his ears; a sudden 
sense of loneliness came upon 
him. 


After walking for some time he ~ 


saw a little in advance a young 
country girl, like a blot upon the 
solitary road. His thoughts were 
not too pleasant companions just 
then, and he hailed this passing 
distraction as a boon. He soon 
came up with her, and spoke. 

‘What distance is it to the east 
lodge?’ he asked, by way of open- 
ing a conversation. 

She dropped a curtsy. 

‘Just two miles, sir,’ she an- 
swered, not recognising him as the 
Earl of Rockstrands. 

‘I am on the right road, then?’ 

‘Yes, sir. You keep straight 
forward without turning until you 
come to the gates on your left,’ 
she pointed, as if expecting him to 
go on; but, not taking the hint, 
he walked by her side. 

‘ Are you going there ?” 

‘No. I take the first road on 
my right, and turn down to father’s 
place.’ 
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‘ Your father works on the Rock- 
strands property, I suppose ?’ 

*Not now, sir; he did until— 
until lately.’ The girl hesitated, and 
looked at him suddenly. 

‘I see; had some disagreement 
with. the steward, perhaps? he 
said, as he moved along by her 
side. 

‘No, sir; he left off with his 
own free will, and vowed he'd 
never work another day on the 
estate.’ 

‘Indeed ! said Rockstrands, be- 
coming interested. ‘May I ask 
why, if not an intrusive question ?” 

She did not answer him at once. 
After a while she said, 

‘You see my brother Bill was 
put in for poaching on the pre- 
serves and defending himself 
against the gamekeeper ; the new 
lord was more strict about them 
birds—I’m sure ’twas no harm to 
kill a few of them—and he set the 
men to watch; so Bill defended 
himself against thegamekeeper and 
got took up; and fatherwould work 
no more on the estate, though he 
had been on it, man and boy, for 
over forty years. You see he took 
it to heart so much because Bill was 
put in prison.’ 

‘Was one of the men hurt that 
night ? 

‘Yes, sir; one of them swore 
it was Bill who cracked his skull 
and almost killed him. Bill swore it 
wasn't; but though he went to 
prison, he didn’t peach on him as 
did it and escaped. But I’m not 
ashamed of Bill; he was always 
good to father and me, and I always 
stick up for him.’ 

‘Then the innocent suffered for 
the guilty? He wondered if such 
things could happen among this 
class. The girl’s story somewhat 
interested him. He remembered 
the poaching affair quite well. 

‘Yes, sir; the man he wouldn’t 
split on was his chum ; besides, he 
is to be married to me, and Bill was 
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fond of me, though he did drink 
at times, and was a bit wild. 
There’s plenty as is who haven't got 
his good heart; and though he’s 
rough, he’s tender as a baby with 
them as knows his ways, and he 
was always so with me,’ she ended, 
while a hot flush of indignation 
came on her cheeks. 

‘What term of imprisonment 
did he get? asked Lord Rock- 
strands. 

‘Eight months, sir; and father 
has never been the same since; it 
has regular broke him up like,’ 
she answered, ‘ and I fear he won’t 
live long. Bill was his only son, you 
see, and it’s hard on him,’ 

‘I shall do what I can for the 
fellow when he comes out,’ Rock- 
strands thought; but he made no 
audible remark to the girl. 

‘This is my way down here, 
sir. Good-afternoon.’ 

‘Good - afternoon,’ he replied, 
slipping a sovereign into her 
basket ; and before she could thank 
him, he had gone. 

Lord Rockstrands caught the 
look of surprise and pleasure that 
came into her face at sight of the 
gold, and felt glad. It repaid him 
better than all the words she could 
speak. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
FULFILLING HIS DUTY. 


Lorp ROocKsTRANDs went his 
way thoughtfully along the road, 
then, turning to the left, crossed a 
stile, and took a pathway leading 
through the fields. 

In a few moments he was beyond 
the boundary-wall of the park, on 
the track of what was, in bygone 
coaching days, a thoroughfare. It 
was now almost grass-grown, and 
was crossed by long briers and rank 
tangled weeds. It rambled through 
a barren valley, the recourse and 
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refuge of sheep in bad weather and 
storms ; it led to no place in par- 
ticular, and had altogether as de- 
serted, wild, and melancholy an 
aspect as could be desired for the 
scene of a tragedy. 

Occasionally he stopped in his 
walk, as if struck by the strange 
uncultured beauty of the place; 
then consulting his watch, con- 
tinued his lonely way. 

Suddenly a figure was discerni- 
ble in the dim distance, as if ris- 
ing from the gathering shadows. 
It was Monsieur Emile Dulcet. 
Approaching he raised his hat and 
bowed lowly. The Frenchman’s 
air was perfection; his politeness 
charming ; there was a happy grace 
in his merest movements ; his ex- 
pressive face beamed with plea- 
sure. 

‘Well, Dulcet, how have you 
been getting on since?’ said the 
Earl, when they met. 

Emile bowed again; he was 
well and happy to obey his lord- 
ship’s telegram. 

‘ Thanks,’ said the Earl briefly. 

They walked on slowly side by 
side, neither of them speaking for 
some time. 

*I hope you remain well, my 
lord ?’ said the ex-valet, in a tone of 
anxious solicitude, and he cast a 
side-glance at the Earl. 

‘ Yes—well,’ he answered care- 
lessly, ‘tolerably well, but a little 
troubled by an odd circumstance 
which has just turned up.’ 

He looked away as he spoke. 
Dulcet listened attentively; his 
stealthy footsteps on the grass 
fell as noiselessly as Time’s. 

‘I asked you to meet me, Dulcet, 
knowing you to be a clever fellow,’ 
the Earl commenced again. 

‘Your lordship is flattering,’ 
answered Emile, giving him one 
searching glance. 

‘I have been thinking you could 
aid me in this affair,’ the Earl con- 
tinued slowly. 
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‘My services are ever at your 
lordship’s command.’ 

‘In the present case there is no 
risk nor difficulty; only tact is 
necessary, nothing more.’ 

They were silent a moment ; 
gray shadows crossed the sky ; the 
day was almost done. 

‘It is rather a curious story,’ 
commenced Lord Rockstrands. 
‘I once had a friend named 
Charles Goulding, a man I knew 
since I was a boy; he gave me 
his entire confidence. At times 
he was wild and foolish, poor fel- 
low. In his later years he gained 
experience —a lesson sometimes 
bought at a high figure, Dulcet.’ 

‘Too true, my lord.’ The French- 
man was deeply interested, and 
listened with grave attention. 

‘I believe I’ve said he was reck- 
less ; he had no female relations or 
friends—the greatest safeguard a 
man can have against being taken 
in by marriage. He was entrapped 
into wedding a young girl down in 
the country, much his inferior in 
all respects, with whom he ima- 
gined himself in love. This was 
the crowning act of his folly. I 
always expected better of him.’ 

Half unconsciously he smiled 
satirically as he spoke. Dulcet 
made no remark, but awaited the 
continuance of the story. 

‘She was much younger than 
he; it was altogether what is 
termed a love-affair: they were 
legally married in the village church 
of Craigton. ‘The girl’s father was 
kept in ignorance of the fact. 
After the ceremony they left im- 
mediately for London, and then 
travelled a good deal on the Conti- 
nent. Of course the end of this 
true-love business was mutual dis- 
gust ; they were totally unsuited in 
all respects. One day he left her; 
he wrote that his name was: as- 
sumed. This was a falsehood of 
his; but he believed it would 
prevent all inquiries on the part of 
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his wife. No communication after- 
wards passed between them. He 
did not know for a fact, yet he con- 
sidered it probable his wife changed 
her name ; he never heard of her 
again. This happened some years 
ago; indeed, I had almost for- 
gotten the story when it was pain- 
fully recalled to memory by the 
death of my friend a month 

0.” 
Emile Dulcet listened and won- 
dered. He weighed every word 
and sentence, but as yet could not 
fathom Lord Rockstrands’ pur- 
pose. 

‘When he believed himself 
dying he sent forme. I had not 
seen him for some time. People 
usually like to square matters, if 
they can, before starting on the 
great journey—it was so with 
Charles Goulding.’ 

He sighed naturally and deep- 
ly. 
Dulcet, who previously thought 
he had discovered a key to the 
narrative, was now perplexed. He 
became more interested. 

‘ During his last days my friend 
often wished to see and take leave 
of his wife. This was of course 
impossible ; he therefore left it as 
a solemn duty on me to find and 
ask her to forgive him. He wrote 
a letter, enclosing a signet-ring 
and some articles of jewelry he 
usually wore, and requested me, 
if possible, to place them in her 
hands.’ 

Emile made no remark. They 
walked on in silence. Presently 
the Earl continued : 

*I saw him interred, and then 
returned here, where I was so 
occupied by business that I was, 
however unwilling on my part, 
compelled to defer fulfilling my 
friend’s last wishes. ‘To be can- 
did, I dislike the office; I hate 
scenes and that sort of thing, and 
thought you the most suitable man 
I could. find to relieve me of its 
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responsibilities, if you will take my 
part in it. I will regard this as a 
special favour, and one that will 
not pass unrequited.’ 

Dulcet was quick to catch the 
meaning of the last sentence. 

‘ Your lordship is very kind,’ he 
said. ‘ Will you permit me to ask 
if there’s a chance of this little 
matter becoming disagreeable in 
the future ?’ 

Lord Rockstrands started slight- 
ly, but he did not pretend to mis- 
understand the question. 

*So far as I can see—no,’ he 
answered deliberately. 

‘You place it in the light ofa 
favour, my lord ?’ 

*'Yea,’ 

‘Then I will do what you 
please.’ 

‘The first thing is to advertise. 
If Mrs. Charles Goulding, who 
was married at Craigton in 1876, 
will communicate with X. Y. Z., 
she. will hear some news of her 
husband. You know how to man- 
age it.’ 

Dulcet took out his pocket- 
book, and made notes. 

‘ My friend believed his wife was 
in London, but under what name 
or how engaged he could not say. 
Ihave no doubt you will soon find 
out.’ 

‘I hope so, my lord, but I am 
not too sure of that.’ 

‘If she answers the advertise- 
ment, make arrangements to see 
her, and obtain as soon as you can 
an interview. Take my duty upon 
yourself, Dulcet—act as I would ; 
announce Charles Goulding to have 
been your friend, and, with every 
delicacy, announce the tidings of 
his death. Remember, on no 
grounds whatsoever must my name 
be referred to or mentioned.’ 

‘I understand, my lord,’ said 
Emile, with a peculiar tone, that 
was not lost on the Earl. ‘ You, 
out of pure humanity, are fulfilling 
a duty to the dead.’ 
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Half unconsciously, Rockstrands 
smiled. 

‘Where did he die?’ asked the 
Frenchman gravely. 

‘In Wyncrough, a little village 
on the coast of Cornwall, of acute 
bronchitis, brought on from a heavy 
cold—your imagination will supply 
all further details. You will give 
his widow the sealed envelope, 
which you received from his 
hands.’ 

‘From his hands,’ repeated 
Dulcet, taking the package. 

Lord Rockstrands winced. Did 
the fellow suspect him and Charles 
Goulding to be one and the same? 

‘ You understand me?’ he con- 
cluded, looking Emile straight in 
the face. 

Once more their eyes met. 

‘ Perfectly, my lord,’ he replied, 
with marked emphasis on the first 
word. 

‘Don’t forget mentioning the 
sorrow he felt at the last for his 
desertion, and his desire to receive 
her forgiveness. Here is the cer- 
tificate of his death.’ 

It is details which strike us 
most. Lord Rockstrands knew 
this. He had forgotten none. His 
instructions to Emile Dulcet were 
to the point ; the Frenchman un- 
derstood this at once. 

‘Qne more question, my lord. 
Did this repentant husband leave 
his widow any property? The 
mention of filthy lucre at such a 
time, though perhaps intrusive on 
sorrow, is often expected, and 
sometimes necessary.’ 

The Frenchman’s eyebrows tra- 
velled up his forehead ; he gesticu- 
lated with the utmost grace. 

‘True,’ said the Earl; ‘I had 
almost forgotten that. He sub- 
sisted on an annuity that died 
with him. His extravagant habits 
whilst living prevented him laying 
aside-even the smallest sum.’ 

‘ Ah, that saves trouble!’ 

‘think I have nothing more to 
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add on the subject. The sooner 
the business is over the better. 
One does not like owing debts 
to the dead.’ 

‘On that point your lordship 
need have no uneasiness.’ 

Dulcet spoke with perfect gra- 
vity, but without raising his eyes. 

Lord Rockstrands felt Dulcet 
knew the truth of this story. He 
felt sure from the first that he 
would ; yet he trusted him, all in 
all 


‘ You will let me know the par- 
ticulars ?” 

‘Certainly, my lord.’ 
Dulcet bowed. 

‘Good-night,’ said the Earl. 

They parted. Lord Rockstrands 
walked back to the Priory. His 
conscience was much relieved ; 
already he felt happier. 

‘What a capital fellow that 
Dulcet is!’ he said to himself; ‘a 
most valuable man—worth his 
weight in gold; and so clever that 
he may one day ascend to the 
guillotine !’ 

Who knows ? 


Emile 


CHAPTER XIX. 
‘ AND, AFTER ALL, WHAT IS A LIE?’ 


Some days after the conversation 
between Lord Rockstrands and 
Monsieur Emile Dulcet, the latter 
walked slowly down a quiet street 
in the neighbourhood of Kensing- 
ton. He wore an unpretending 
suit of dark clothes—there was a 
certain gravity in its movements ; 
and, save for the shrewd twinkle of 
his dark eyes, he might have been 
considered a good-natured respect- 
able nonentity by the passing 
policeman. 

Stopping at one of the houses, he 
knocked. 

‘Mr. Roberts,’ he said to the 
servant who opened the door. 

His arrival was expected, for the 
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maid, after staring at him mutely, 
showed him into a small drawing- 
room. When the door had closed 
with a resounding bang, he walked 
straight to the glass resting on the 
chimney-board, and smiled signifi- 
cantly at his reflection, with a 
pleased self-satisfied air. 

‘ Very like a staid, prosaic, beef- 
eating Englishman you are,’ said 
Dulcet, who was not a little dis- 
guised. He thought it better, in 
case any unpleasantness arose, he 
should not be recognised again. 

A moment afterwards he heard 
footsteps outside, and had just 
time to assume a thoughtful and 
somewhat melancholy attitude, 
when Beatrice Barrington stood 
before him. Her face was flushed 
as she entered, but in a moment it 
turned quite white. She strove to 
conceal her feelings. 

‘Mr. Roberts?’ she said, with an 
effort. 

‘Yes, madam,’ replied Dulcet, 
without the slightest foreign accent. 
He forgot to gesticulate. He 
waited for her to speak again. Her 
lips were pale and could shape no 
words; she dropped into the nearest 
chair. 

‘My advertisement and letters 
have, I trust, prepared you for news 
of some importance,’ Dulcet com- 
menced, taking a chair close by 
her. 

‘Any definite news of my hus- 
band will be a—relief,’ she an- 
swered, trying to subdue her agita- 
tion; her voice was nervous and 
low-toned. 

‘It is some time, I believe, since 
you have seen him, and perhaps, 
madam, without further prepara- 
tion, I may say—’ he paused. 

‘For God’s sake go on!’ she said, 
in an agony of suspense. 

‘You are ready to hear the 
worst ?” 

‘Yes,’ she answered, rising in 
her excitement and advancing a 
step forward. 
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*Your husband, Charles Gould- 
ing, is no more.’ 

‘Dead? Her voice sounded 
harsh and low. 

‘Yes.’ 

The one word seemed to ring 
through the room and repeat itself 
over and over again in her ears. 

Then came an unbroken silence. 
She fell back heavily in the chair, 
covering her face with her hands. 
Dulcet sighed sympathetically. 
For a moment the room seemed to 
swim round ; her breath came hur- 
riedly ; she strove to retain con- 
sciousness. 

After years of waiting news had 
come to her at last ; the man who 
had won her first love and then 
cruelly deserted her was dead. She 
strove not to feel glad; she knew 
it was wicked, but her heart bound- 
ed with a new sense of joyous free- 
dom it had not known for years. 
Tears rushed into her eyes, a whirl- 
wind of thought swept through her 
brain. Her mind went back to the 


scene by the Rockstrands beach : 
she felt George Mortimer’s kisses 
once more upon her lips, heard his 
passionate words ringing in her 
ears, felt his strong arms straining 


her to his breast. Then she 
thought of her girlhood in the long 
past, and of that other man who 
blighted her life; he was dead. 
Without taking her hands from her 
face she said, 

‘Tell me all you know of him.’ 

‘He died in my arms,’ said Dul- 
cet, lowering his eyes. 

‘In your arms? she said, with 
surprise, raising her head and look- 
ing at him steadily for a moment. 

‘Yes,’ he answered gravely. ‘I 
think I had better commence with 
the story of our acquaintance.’ 

‘ Thank you.’ 

She was all impatient to hear the 
particulars of a death which set her 
free. 

‘It is now about ten months 
since I first met the late Mr. Gould- 
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ing at a watering-place in Germany. 
I was then, as now, travelling for 
the benefit of my health. Though 
we were strangers and had few 
tastes in common, yet we became 
friends in a short time.’ He spoke 
with deliberation. 

She listened with intense eager- 
ness to every word. 

‘Last autumn I returned to 
England. He came with me; he 
said, having no ties, it was all the 
same to him where he lived. We 
went to Devonshire, where I had 
some business to transact, then to 
Cornwall.’ He paused a moment 
and looked at her. She did not 
speak ; her eyes were fixed on him, 
her hands clasped nervously one 
above the other. 

‘ From the first I saw he suffered 
from ill-health ; his constitution was, 
I may say, thoroughly broken up. 
We took a small house not far from 
the coast, about three miles from 
the village of Wyncrough; there we 
remained until my poor friend 
died.’ 

Dulcet’s voice grew sad and 
slow ; his face assumed a pathetic 
expression. 

‘ We spent most of our time fish- 
ing.’ : 

She started; her mind once 
more went back to the summer 
day she had first seen him. How 
long ago it seemed—almost cen- 
turies ! 

‘One day in January the sea 
looked temptingly calm. We were 
induced to take a boat, and took 
some nets with us. When a few 
miles from sea the wind shifted sud- 
denly, before we could get back, 
and grew stronger every moment ; 
a storm broke over us, rain fell in 
torrents, we never expected to set 
foot on land again.’ 

Lord Rockstrands did well in 
leaving all details to this man’s 
imagination. 

‘My friend never recovered the 
wetting,’ he resumed. ‘At first we 
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thought he had caught cold, but he 
grew daily and hourly worse. A 
doctor was called in, who declared 
him suffering from acute bronchitis. 
To speak briefly, in less than a 
month from the day of the storm 
he was dead.’ 

He sighed deeply. After a few 
minutes’ silence he continued once 
more, as ifhe had just resumed his 
calmness, 

‘Until a week before he died I 

_believed he was unmarried.’ 

Then he waited for her to speak. 

‘He told you, then— She 
could say no more, 

‘All. Knowing death was near 
he spoke of you and his marriage, 
his short period of wedded life, and 
—his desertion. There is always 
something melancholy in reviewing 
a misspent life, a wasted career: I 
assure you, madam, he felt it keen- 
ly, very keenly, in his last hours.’ 

There was tender emotion in his 
voice. 

She bowed down her head. 

‘His last wish was to see you 
once more if possible.’ 

‘Me?’ 

‘In order to ask your forgiveness 
for his crime.’ 

She bowed her head lower still. 
There were tears in her calm gray 
eyes ; her heart throbbed wildly. 

‘ He told you all, then ?’ 

‘Yes ; of his meeting you whilst 
yet a girl, of the private marriage 
in Craigton Church without your 
father’s knowledge, your immediate 
departure, travels abroad, return to 
London, and his desertion, the one 
act in his life he most regretted at 
his death. He spoke bitterly of 
his perfidy, and mentioned having 
falsely told you his name was as- 
sumed and his marriage illegal, in 
order that you might take no steps 
to discover him.’ 

The misery of those days came 
back upen her; she thought of her 
wrecked life, thought of it with 
sorrow. 
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‘He left it as a sacred duty on 
me to discover you, and after plac- 
ing this packet in your hands, en- 
treat the pardon for him which he 
could not hope to receive whilst 
living.’ 

Her eyes filled with tears. What 
will we not forgive the dead ? 

Tremblingly she broke the seal ; 
a ring fell to the ground at her 
feet. 

‘His signet-ring,’she said. There 
was a locket and cross with it: she 
remembered them well, they spoke 
to her of the past. Then Dulcet 
handed her the forged certificate of 
Charles Goulding’s death. 

Some tenderremembrances came 
back to her of the sweet fresh days 
of her early love; a great pity 
filled her heart. Who shall probe 
the mysteries of a woman’s nature? 
Who shall ever sound the secrets 
of her heart ? 

‘I have but one thing to add,’ 
said Dulcet, after a pause. He 
was not a little affected, and had 
from instinctive delicacy withdrawn 
to the window, whilst Beatrice ex- 
amined the relics of the supposed 
dead. ‘He left no property be- 
hind ; his annuity ceased with life, 
and he had saved nothing. If 
there is anything else you wish to 
know, which I may have omitted 
mentioning, so far as my personal 
knowledge goes, itis at yourservice.’ 

‘I thank you for the trouble you 
have taken,’ she answered. 

‘I will leave you my address, 
where I shall remain for the next 
three weeks, in case you have any 
farther questions to ask me.’ ° 

‘Thank you very much.’ 

She held Charles Goulding’s 
letter *in her hand, not daring to 
read it'until she were alone. 

In another moment the street- 
door had closed upon Emile Dul- 
cet. Beatrice folded her arms on 
the table, and laid her head upon 
them. She was but a weak woman, 
and wept. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
ON DUTY. 


GEORGE Mortimer sat alone in 
a little room, called by his cour- 
teous housekeeper the study. Wat- 
son’s Lectures on the Principles 
and Practice of Physic lay open 
before him, some newspapers were 
scattered on the floor, the fire 
burned low. 

The light of a reading-lamp fell 
on his face. He had grown thin and 
pale ; blue semicircles were under 
his eyes. Weary days of drudgery, 
disturbed nights, and sights of 
misery laid a heavy strain on his 
strength, and worked upon his con- 
stitution. At another time his 
physical vigour would have tided 
him over the continued efforts of 
his new duties; but depression 
and heart-sickness weighed him 
down. 

Hundreds of times in his solitary 
moments Beatrice Barrington’s 
face came backtohim. He never 
forgot the pleading yearning look 
in her eyes, the pathos of her 
voice, as she whispered good-bye 
in the passionate moment of their 
mutual temptation. He thought 
of her now, wondering if in the 
excitement of her new triumphs 
she ever remembered him who had 
given her his trust and love. He 
longed, yet feared, to see her. 
One night he went to the Ophelia 
Theatre, believing he could the 
more easily forget if he saw her 
once more; thinking he might 
judge if fame had made her happy ; 
but the crowd of eager faces, the 
whispering of her name, the ex- 
citement of seeing her again, har- 
assed him, and before the curtain 
rose he hurried home. 

If he could only forget her— 
only rub out these few autumn 
months from his life! Yet he would 
not if he could ; and in the quiet 
hours of the day and dull passes of 
the night they were ever with him. 
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He was jealous that the London 
world could look upon, praise, and 
bandy her name in “its mouth, 
whilst he, who loved her, must 
hide all thoughts and signs of his 
affection away from men. 

The sound of the hall-clock 
striking twelve roused him from a 
reverie; he took up the lamp, and 
went to bed. His head ached after 
the day’s labours, and he tossed 
restlessly to and fro for some time. 
Sleep came at last—not ‘tired 
Nature’s sweet restorer,’ but an un- 
easy troubled slumber, from which 
he suddenly woke with a start, 
bathed in perspiration. For a 
moment he listened intently, be- 
lieving he heard some sounds near 
him, then lay back wearily on his 
pillow. He could hear some clocks 
ringing in the distance, mingling 
their sounds in a weird solemn 
jangle. When the last stroke had 
died away in darkness, a footstep 
came echoing down the street, 
gradually sinking again to utter 
silence. Closing his eyes, he strove 
to sleep ; a moment more, and the 
night-bell rang with a peal through 
the house. MHiastily rising, he 
lowered the window. Cold damp 
air, freighted with drizzling rain, 
blew suddenly into - the room, 
making him shudder. 

‘ Who’s there ?’ he asked. 

The night was so dark he could 
not see. 

‘It’s me, docther dear,’ a quiver- 
ing voice answered from below. 
“Shure, an’ I ax your pardon for 
disturbin’ you this blessed night ; 
but Martha Jones is dying, the 
craythur,’ said a poor old Irish- 
woman, half sobbing as she spoke. 

*She is much worse, then ?” 

‘Yes, sir; an’ she'll never be 
much better till she laves this 
dirty world entirely. It’s sorry I 
am to call you up, God bless 
you ! 

‘I will be with you directly.’ 

In a short time he had opened 
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the door, and admitted the shiver- 
ing woman, whilst he prepared 
some medicines. 

‘God bless you !’ she said grate- 
fully, drying her face in the miser- 
able rag that did duty for a shawl. 

Poverty is hard on all of us, but 
terrible to the old. Better die 
young and poor, trusting to the 
gods, than linger on to age and 
misery. 

‘ And so you think she’s dying?’ 
said the doctor, as he left the 
house beside the old woman. 

‘Troth, an’ I do, sir; she’s in 
mighty pain, the craythur; an’ I 
didn’t know what to do to aise her ; 
an’ it’s the last time, I’m thinking, 
she’ll ever want a friend; and 
shure it’s well for her to lave her 
throubles behind. ’Twould be well 
for meself and many another if we 
died young, God help us!’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Mortimer mus- 
ingly. He thought so likewise. 

‘It’s enough of sorrow she had, 
sir, anyhow; an’ it’s ravin’ about 
ould times she was all night, poor 
dear, an’ her father that’s not long 
dead, an’ her fine brether that they 
sent to prison for beatin’ the game- 
keeper.’ 

‘Did you give her the medicine 
I left yesterday ?’ 

‘ Ay, did I, sir; but she refused 
it; an’ I knew be that and the 
look that come into her purty face 
she’d not be long a throuble to 
any one.’ 

The old woman’s eyes filled with 
tears, and she sobbed as she spoke. 
On they walked through the dark 
miserable night ; the drizzling rain 
had turned to sleet, and blew in 
their faces. On past narrow courts 
and alleys, till they suddenly passed 
through an archway that admitted 
them to an ill-paved foul-smelling 
court, lit by the glare of a single 
lamp in the centre; then they 
entered a house where lights were 
shining in an upper window. Up 
the creaking broken stairs Mor- 
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timer and his almost shoeless com- 
panion went softly to the sick- 
room. The Irishwoman’s daughter 
was seated on an old box beside 
the sufferer, who lay on a straw 
bed in the corner, a few patched 
rags serving as a quilt; her thin 
wasted arms were flung outside 
the covering, her long fingers 
picked at it nervously; now and 
then she groaned aloud, tossing 
her head from side to side in a 
delirium of anguish. 

The wind came in gusts through 
the lath partition covered with 
paper which divided the room. A 
few cinders burned low in the 
miserable grate. The ceiling was 
low and discoloured ; an apron, 
hanging across the window by 
way of blind, fluttered in the 
draught. 

‘How is she now? George 
asked softly. © 

‘Bad enough, sir, but much 
quieter,’ she answered. 

‘Bill—Bill, is that you?’ the 
dying girl said with an effort, hear- 
ing a strange voice in the room. 

The doctor felt her pulse, and 
shook his head gravely. 

‘I can do nothing for her; she 
is sinking rapidly,’ he said; and 
he turned to where the Irishwoman 
stood. 

‘God grant her heaven in the 
next life—she was a good girl,’ 
said the old woman, applying the 
corner of her apron to her eyes; 
‘and shure it’s well for her to go, 
the craythur.’ 

‘Bill, have they let you out of 
gaol at last ?’ cried Martha Jones, 
trying to raise herself, and gazing 
round with a haggard stare at 
Dr. Mortimer. ‘Bill, you was a 
good brother to me, and I never 
was ashamed of you.’ Her breath 
was short and hard to catch; her 
eyes had the glare of death in 
them. 

‘Ay, the craythur,’ said the 
Irishwoman, ‘it’s her brether she’s 
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askin’ for; she was never done 
spakin’ of him; an’ it’s in prison 
he is this night for shootin’ birds 
on a lord’s prasarves, as they calls 
them, and beatin’ the gamekeeper.’ 

‘Was it in Rockstrands?’ asked 
Mortimer, the story coming back 
to his recollection. 

* Yes, sir; an’ this poor girl was 
to be married to a man as was 
Bill’s friend, and who was with 
Bill the night he was tuck; but he 
left the country, without as much 
as tellin’ Martha, a short time ago: 
he was afraid to remain, they say. 
It broke her heart, poor dear ; for 
she was mighty fond of him. Bill 
went to prison for him—for ’twas 
he a’most killed the gamekeeper. 
Then her father died, and she 
came up to this wilderness, where 
so many of us hide ourselves and 
our troubles away—the Lord be 
praised !’ 

‘Poor girl!’ said George. 

‘She got employment in the 
facthory, sir, where me daughter 
works ; and that’s how we come 
to know her. The work was hard 
and the pay small, but she didn’t 
care if it kep’ soul and body to- 
gether till her brether came back ; 
but it’s never a sight she'll see of 
him, I’m thinkin’—the heavens be 
her bed this night, I pray ? 

Whilst the woman spoke, Mor- 
timer mixed a draught, which he 
strove to make the dying girl take; 
but she turned her head away 
loathingly. 

‘I can be of no service,’ he 
said. 

‘Dear, dear!’ the poor good- 
hearted Irishwoman said, leaning 
over her who was sick unto death. 

Poverty is truly the fellow-feeling 
that makes us wondrous kind. 

‘Do you know this fever is con- 
tagious—easily taken? George 
asked, looking at her kindly. 

‘ Arrah, sir, there’s no fear of 
me. Many’s the sick-bed I stud 
be in me day, an’ saw me own kith 
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and kin carried away to the church- 
yard—God help me !—but never a 
sickness I tuck, though I often 
wish I had, often and often.’ 

‘I'll call when passing in the 
morning, if she lives so long ;’ and 
feeling in his pockets, he handed 
the woman a sovereign. 

‘ Take it,’ he said, as she in- 
stinctively withdrew; ‘you may 
want it for the last rites; and he 
hastened away. 

‘O, thin may Heaven pour a 
blessin’ on your head this night, 
and may the prayers of the poor 
be wid you, docthor dear!’ she 
answered, brushing away her tears 
with the ragged corner of her 
shawl. 

Mortimer felt grateful for her 
words. He was passing through 
the door, when the dying girl cried 
out, as if she had gained a mo- 
ment’s lucidness and strength, 

‘Bill, will I never see you again 
—never—never—never ?” 

Her shrill voice rang weirdly 
through the wretched room; then 
she sank back in a death-swoon. 

Morning was breaking when 
Mortimer made his way down the 
dark narrow stair. The air was 
stifling ; the cold damp atmosphere 
outside revived him as he walked 
slowly home. 

Next day George was not up 
early, as was his wont. At eight 
o'clock Mrs. Johnstone, the house- 
keeper, called him, and then pre- 
pared breakfast. At nine the 
doctor had not come down, and, 
with some misgivings, the good 
woman rapped at his bedroom 
door. Receiving no reply, she 
softly turned the handle and peeped 
in. He lay in bed, wrapped in a 
dull troubled sleep, his face flushed ; 
occasionally he muttered a few in- 
coherent words. With some dif- 
ficulty Mrs. Johnstone roused him. 
His eyes were heavy from sick- 
ness ; he could not raise his head 
from pain. When conscious, his 
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first words were to send for a doc- 
tor; then he lay back again wearily. 
Before the nearest medical man 
could be summoned, he was de- 
lirious. 

‘He has overworked himself, 
and caught a bad fever,’ said Dr. 
Stanley, whom Mrs. Johnstone 
brought to see her master. 

‘Law, sir! exclaimed the good 
woman. 

‘Has he any friends in town?’ 
the medical man asked. 

‘Not that I know, sir; I never 
did see any coming to the house,’ 
she answered. The fact had often 
struck her with astonishment be- 
fore. 

‘It may be necessary to com- 
municate with his relatives, if he 
has any.’ 

‘There was a serious look in the 
doctor’s face which the woman was 
quick to interpret. 

‘Il hope, sir, there’s not any 
danger?’ she ventured to say. 

‘That’s more than I can say,’ 
he replied. ‘The healthiest of us 
may be called on to pay Nature’s 
debt at any moment.’ 

He was quite cheerful and busi- 
ness-like at the prospect. 

Mrs. Johnstone put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. 

‘A better master never lived !’ 
she said. 

To her, man’s whole duties were 
combined in that qualification. 
Perhaps it is not a bad criterion of 
character. 

‘I think I will consult another 
doctor, and come back as soon as 
possible,’ he said, after giving some 
instructions; then he looked at 
George Mortimer, and felt his 
pulse once more before leaving. 
In an hour or so he was by the 
sick man’s side again, and had 
brought with him a famous West- 
end physician. 

‘It is a serious illness,’ said the 
great man sententiously ; ‘a very 


bad case indeed. He is young, but 
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has little strength left. Worked 
hard, I should say, the fault of 
juvenilityand inexperience. Wrong, 
very wrong; should have taken 
care of himself. Ah, me!’ 

Taking care of oneself was an 
example the great man invariably 
set his fellow-creatures. 

He glanced at his patient once 
more, felt his pulse, and asked 
suddenly, looking at Mrs. John- 
stone, 

‘ Has he any friends ?’ 

‘No; I believe he has none,’ 
said Dr. Stanley. 

‘ Strange, very strange ; but'this, 
my dear sir, is not a moment for 
ceremony ; his papers must be ex- 
amined: we shall doubtless find 
amongst them some clue to his 
relatives ; they must be sent for.’ 

A chest of drawers and a large 
black box—a relic of George’s 
school-days—were in the room. 
The first held some clothes and 
books, a few magazines and medi- 
cal pamphlets, but no letters. The 
box was half empty, containing 
only an odd collection of journals, 
a few pairs of faded gloves, an 
empty perfume bottle, a bundle of 
play-bills belonging to the Rock- 
strands Theatre, some old news- 
papers, a Book of Common Prayer 
that held a faded yellow rose be- 
tween its pages, and many trifling 
odds and ends. 

In the study down-stairs they 
were equally unsuccessful in find- 
ing the names or addresses of 
friends, or any clue which might 
lead to his relatives. He seemed 
to have lived quite alone in life. 

‘Could he have purposely de- 
stroyed them?’ queried the West- 
end physician, who grew interested 
in his patient. It was not every 
day a man was to be found who 
faced life single-handed and soli- 
tary. 

‘He may have.’ 

‘Singular case of isolation,’ said 
the physician pompously. 
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‘ Never met more so,’ replied his 
colleague. 

They both stared at each other 
and shook their heads, then re- 
turned to the bedroom. George 
was tossing restlessly about, mut- 
tering now and then some discon- 
nected phrases. Taking their stand 
at either side of him, the doctors 
listened attentively. 

‘Must we say good-bye for ever? 
. .. How the sea cries! it drowns 
your voice!... Where are you? I 
cannot hear you, Beatrice. You 
will not leave me?’ Then he 
groaned, and stretched out his 
hands yearningly. ‘Don’t say for 
ever!... Miss Barrington... Bea- 
trice, if you only knew how I 
loved you!... Are you gone, Bea- 
trice? Don’t leave me so soon... . 
How dark it grows ! the sea comes 
in and sweeps me away from you! 
Help, help, help! O Beatrice, 
stretch out your hand to me; save 
me... do not leave me? 

‘ This is strange,’ said the great 
physician, growing yet more inter- 
ested. 

Though he felt supreme dis- 
dain for commonplace weaknesses 
in general, he was yet human 
enough to feel curious. How was 
it that the name of the new actress 
was mixed up with his delirious 
words? Could he have known her? 

‘We must inquire of Miss Bar- 
rington if he has any friends ; there 
can be no difficulty in finding her 
address ; the chances are, if they 
don’t see him now they never will ; 
and the West-end physician care- 
fully pulled on his gloves. 

* You think he cannot recover ?” 

‘I do,’ he replied pleasantly and 
emphatically. 

What was one human life, more 
or less, to him ? 

‘I fear it would not be safe to 
have him moved to the hospital,’ 
said Dr. Stanley, with the air of a 
man making a suggestion with due 
deference. 
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‘I should be afraid of risking it. 
He must be kept as quiet as pos- 
sible ; his fever seems to have de- 
veloped rapidly. We must do all 
we can for him, my dear sir,’ re- 
plied the great man, looking at his 
gold repeater. 

‘I will call at the Ophelia The- 
atre; I daresay I can find her ad- 
dress from some one there.’ 

‘Yes; that’s best. Goodness 
gracious me, how time flies! I 
must be off, my dear sir !’ 

The fashionable practitioner was 
awaited by a host of malades ima- 
ginaires, who just admitted a claim 
to common humanity by enduring 
brow-aches and nervous debility 
and such slight ills, which, harmless 
in themselves, gained them a world 
of sympathy, and filled their doc- 
tors’ pockets. 

‘ Keep to the treatment you have 
commenced with, Mr. Stanley ; 
nothing can be better, more judi- 
cious.’ 

Dr. Stanley bowed ; under all 
circumstances, in all places, flat- 
tery is sweet to mankind. 

Before leaving, he told the house- 
keeper it would be well to have a 
nurse for this patient, but the good 
woman would not hear of this sug- 
gestion. 

* T’ll never leave him in the hands 
of strangers, sir,’ she replied firmly. 
‘I have nursed many fever cases 
before, and I’ll take the duties on 
myself; he was a good master to 
me, and they are scarce enough 
now,’ she added, with the air of a 
woman of experience. 

‘Very well, Mrs. Johnstone; I 
will try and find some of his 
friends meantime ;’ and, leaving 
some final directions, he departed, 
thinking of this young man, who 
seemed so much alone in life, 
and feeling curious as to how he 
became acquainted with the new 
actress, whose natme was in all 
men’s mouths just then. 


‘It was odd,’ Dr. Stanley 
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thought, as he walked away from 
the house. He felt deeply inter- 
ested. 

‘ After all, there are many strange 
things in life, and fact is sometimes 
strangest of all,’ the medical man 
said mentally. Then he shook his 
head. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
DR. STANLEY’S ERRAND. 


Towarps midday Dr. Stanley 
drove to the Ophelia Theatre ; the 
Strand entrance- door was open. 
The manager, a man in the box- 
office had told him, had gone into 
his private room; but if he, Dr. 
Stanley, would go straight on, take 
the first turning to the right, enter 
the second door to the left, and ask 
for Mr. Damington, he would pro- 
bably see him. 

Almost groping his way through 
a long dark passage, the medical 
man after a while found himself on 
the stage. It seemed to him a great 
yawning chasm; the curtain was 
up, and he caught sight of the 
house, lit by faint sickly gleams of 
daylight ; above him were a multi- 
plicity of cords, planks, and laths, 
crossed in bewildering entangle- 
ment; the boxes and balconies 
were shrouded in white coverings ; 
the decorations so brilliant by night 
looked tarnished and faded, the 
empty galleries shabby to the last 
degree. : 

Some men working on the stage 
kept hammering, and drowned the 
sound of his voice when he spoke. 
About the dusty side-wings groups 
of ballet-girls chatted. ‘There was 
an indescribably tarnished air 
about their toilettes, faded in the 
very flower of their finery. 

The Twenty-two Destinies had 
been withdrawn to make room for 
the pantomime: a new ballet of 
elves and fairies was about being 
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introduced as an additional attrac- 
tion, and these young ladies in seal- 
skin jackets and high-heeled shoes 
waited a rehearsal. 

A sudden silence fell upon them 
as Dr. Stanley came on the stage ; 
he raised his hat, bowed, and asked 
for the manager. 

‘He’s green, my dear,’ said a 
young lady eating a sandwich, 
whispering to her neighbour. 

‘Yes, love, not one of ours.’ 

‘If I thought he was one of the 
newspaper men, I’d treat him civilly 
—they can do much, I know.’ 

‘He may be the new critic of 
the Chimes.’ 

‘ They say he’s a terrible swell.’ 

‘Is he? Our friend doesn’t look 
smart enough for a critic.’ 

‘No; wonder what he wants ” 

‘Little Jim Bragan from the 
Wasp was in one of the boxes last 
night with some country cousins, 
and he never looked at me.’ 

‘T’d box his ears next time I see 
him if I were you.’ 

Meantime some one had con- 
ducted Dr. Stanley to the man- 
ager’s room. 

‘Come in! said Mr. Daming- 
ton, in answer to his timid rap. 

The manager was surrounded by 
papers, prints, programmes, and 
manuscripts: they littered his table, 
lay thick upon the floor, and swell- 
ed the waste-paper basket to over- 
flowing. The walls were covered 
with cartoons and lithographs of 
theatrical celebrities. 

The doctor explained the pur- 
pose of his visit. 

‘Dear me, dear me!’ replied the 
manager, writing the required ad- 
dress. ‘Hope he’s no relative of 
the young lady’s; private griefs 
often sadly interfere with the pro- 
fession. I should feel sorry, for 
Miss Barrington’s sake—made a 
great hit this season: that is her 
photo, in character—capital like- 
ness. Good-morning, sir, good- 
morning.’ 
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A few minutes more and the 
medical man was on his way to 
Beatrice’s lodgings in Kensington. 

‘Would it not be awkward, after 
all, if she knew nothing of him?’ 
he asked himself, as he stood in 
the drawing-room waiting to see 
her. ‘Strange I didn’t think of 
that before. However, my calling 
can do no harm; it’s not every 
day I have an opportunity of see- 
ing a fashionable actress at home.’ 

His meditations were brought to 
an end by the maid’s entrance. 
Miss Barrington was just then very 
much engaged. Could the gen- 
tleman send any message ? 

He wrote on his card, ‘ Would 
wish to see Miss Barrington on 
particular business.’ This had the 
desired effect. In another mo- 
ment Beatrice came into the room, 
and, returning his bow, motioned 
him to a chair. 

‘I must apologise for disturbing 
you,’ he commenced, ‘ but the ob- 
ject of my visit is peculiar.’ 

She looked at him surprisedly, 
wondering if he came with further 
messages from her late husband. 

‘This morning, he resumed, 
after a slight pause, ‘I was called 
in to see a patient, a brother prac- 
titioner living near me.’ 

‘ His name ?’ she asked, a vague 
fear filling her mind. 

‘Mr. George Mortimer.’ 

She started ; the blood came to 
her face. 

‘When I arrived, I saw he was 
suffering from a bad fever—so bad, 
indeed, that I thought it neces- 
sary to consult another medical 
man.’ 

‘He is in danger?’ she asked, 
looking into the doctor’s face anx- 
iously. 

‘Yes. My colleague and I 
thought it advisable to summon 
some of his friends. He was deli- 
rious, and it was impossible to get 
their names from him : his house- 
keeper could tell us nothing of 
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them. In the hope of finding 
letters which would give us some 
clue, we examined his books and 
papers, but were not successful. 
We then gave up the search as 
hopeless.’ 

‘ Yes?’ she said, in an agony of 
suspense. 

*I think I have said he was de- 
lirious ?” 

‘You have,’ she answered im- 
patiently. 

‘We could not understand what 
he said save that he mentioned 
your name.’ 

‘My name!’ she repeated, a 
faint flush coming on her cheeks. 

‘Yes; and I came here hoping 
you may know some of his friends 
to whom you can send word of his 
illness.’ 

For one brief moment she was 
silent ; then, going over to his side, 
said, 

‘God will bless you for the hu- 
manity you have shown this friend- 
less man.’ 

‘ You are probably some relative 
of Dr. Mortimer’s ?” 

‘I am not,’ she replied, looking 
into his face. A painful pause; then, 
almost breathless from agitation, 
she said, ‘Take me to him, Mr. 
Stanley; take me to him at 
once !’ 

He stared at her amazedly. 

‘Pardon me,’ he answered hesi- 
tatingly, ‘has he no relatives nor 
friends ?’ 

‘He is friendless in all the 
world. I will stay and nurse him 
through this fever.’ 

‘ Miss Barrington, will you allow 
me to advise?’ He waited a second, 
fearing he was treading on danger- 
ous ground. ‘ Have you fully con- 
sidered the light this step may be 
looked on by the world?” 

‘I have considered nothing. I 
care little for the world beside his 
love,’ she answered, a crimson flush 
mounting to her cheeks. ‘I only 
know my place is by his side.’ 
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She was ready to make any 
sacrifice for him. 

‘Miss Barrington,’ began the 
doctor calmly, ‘I shall feel happy 
in doing you the slightest service, 
and be glad my patient should re- 
ceive the care which friends alone 
can give at such times, but I ask 
you to give your decision more 
thought.’ 

‘ Nothing can alter it.’ 

‘Have you forgotten that he 
suffers from a contagious fever ?” 

‘TI have not even thought of it. 
Your mentioning it does notchange 
me.’ 

‘One word more. 
remind you—’ 

‘Do me the favour, sir, of leav- 
ing Dr. Mortimer’s address,’ she 
said determinedly, rising as she 
spoke, an angry light coming into 
her eyes. 

‘You intend going ?” 

‘Certainly. You are a man of 
the world, and my senior by many 
years. I will speak to you as if 
you were my father. Six months 
ago George Mortimer offered me 
the highest honour man can pay 
woman—he asked me to become 
his wife. I loved him then as 
woman seldom loves a man; but 
I refused, an obstacle stood in my 
way ; it has since been removed. 
He sold his practice and came to 
live in London, I heard. I have 
never seen him since. If he asks 
me again to become his wife, I 
shall. He has no relatives; it is 
my duty to be at his side in danger, 
perhaps at death.’ 

Her voice faltered at the last 
words; tears stood in her eyes; 
she looked the doctor straight in 
the face. 

‘ Allow me to take you,’ he said, 
without another word. She gave 
him her hand. He pressed it 
warmly. 

She left the room hastily. Every 
moment was now of consequence ; 
and after writing a note to her 
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father, explaining her absence, 
Beatrice returned, ready to start 
with Dr. Stanley. 

‘I am his only friend,’ she said, 
meeting Mrs. Johnstone in the 
narrow hall, when they arrived at 
George’s house. ‘ He is an orphan, 
and I have come to help you in 
nursing him.’ 

The housekeeper was a stout 
British matron, and stared at Bea- 
trice a little suspiciously ; but she 
was the sick man’s only friend, and 
Dr. Stanley had brought her. Mrs. 
Johnstone bowed and settled her 
cap, which she imagined had be- 
come a little ruffled at first sight of 
Miss Barrington. ‘Then they went 
up-stairs with the doctor, and saw 
George lying, fever-tossed and 
helpless, on his bed. Beatrice’s 
heart beat fast ; she could scarcely 
keep her feelings under control, 
but strove to be brave and strong. 
Some words, harsh and broken, 
came to the patient’s lips as they 
entered ; his hair was matted, his 
eyes wild and staring ; perspiration 
stood upon his forehead. 

Calming herself, Beatrice had 
taken off her bonnet and gloves in 
a minute, and was listening to Dr. 
Stanley’s directions. He mixed a 
cooling draught, and she instinc- 
tively took it and placed it to the 
sick man’s lips ; he looked at her a 
moment, but without recognition, 
then drank the medicine thirstily. 
She moved about the room gently 
and noiselessly as a sister of charity, 
placing all things in order with 
perceptive artistic neatness, and 
settled herself at the head of his 
bed with a quietness she scarce 
thought possible to assume. 

‘You will remember, my dear 
young lady, you must not inhale 
his breath; remember yourself, it 
is your duty to use caution,’ the 
doctor said at parting. 

She smiled faintly. 

‘Thank you so much,’ she said, 
‘for bringing me. Good-day.’ 
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They shook hands like old 
friends. 

When he had gone she sat down 
by the bed again. She was alone 
with Mortimer; he slept more 
quietly, as if her presence soothed 
him by some magnetic power. She 
closed her eyes wearily, and thought 
of the sweet bygone days she had 
known at Rockstrands, of her first 
meeting with George, of his frank 
winning face, the tenderness of his 
voice when he spoke to her, the 
great love reflected in his eyes, the 
thrill his merest touch sent through 
her frame, the rapture and agony of 
that night by the shore, the kisses 
on her lips, the passion-words in 
her ear, the pressure of his heart to 
hers, and then the wild good-bye 
when they parted as if for ever. 
She had lived this hour over and 
over again with all its bitter sweet- 
ness, and now he lay sick, perhaps 
unto death—O no, no; that could 
not be! Danger, perhaps, not death; 
she could not realise this dread 
shadow. God would not take him 
now that she could love him hon- 
ourably, call him husband, bear his 
name before the world. She sobbed 
aloud, covering her face with her 
hands. 

By degrees she grew calm once 
again; presently Mrs. Johnstone 
led her down-stairs to tea, whilst 
the good woman kept watch in 
the sick-room. After they had 
exchanged a few sentences, the 
housekeeper, with a woman’s true 
intuition, warmed towards Bea- 
trice. She was strong in her de- 
votion to Mortimer, no matter 
what their relations were, Mrs. 
Johnstone thought ; moreover, she 
knew Beatrice’s heart was tender, 
womanly, and brave; the sympathy 
of common affection for their pa- 
tient made them quick friends. 

‘Take some tea, my dear, while 
I stay above,’ said the housekeeper, 
‘ it will refresh you ; you must keep 
strong, and not get over-fatigued, 
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or you'll not be able to tend him 
through the fever.’ 

Beatrice pressed the good wo- 
man’s hand, swallowed some tea, 
and tried to eat the buttered toast 
made for her special benefit. 

For weary days and long nights 
George Mortimer lingered in the 
valley of the dread dark shadow. 
Death sported grimly with its vic- 
tim; one hour he seemed strug- 
gling bravely back to life, the next 
as if borne away from its shores into 
the vast ocean of eternity. 

The terrible suspense she felt 
made her heart sick and life a 
weariness. 

He lay unconscious in the silent 
darkened room, tenderly watched 
by the woman he had so loved. 
How time passed she scarcely 
knew; she felt as if in a dark 
troubled dream in which she 
moved automatically, sometimes 
feeling as if some one else—her 
second self—spoke and acted 
whilst she lay stunned by the dull 
torpor of a nameless fear. 

What hours of anxiety she passed, 
noting every change, with what 
care she strove to soothe him in 
moments of pain and delirium, 
none but the recording angel will 
ever know. 

At length the crisis approached ; 
the great turning-point which would 
decide the question of life or death 
What would the result be? 

‘Dr. Stanley, tell me the worst 
at once—this suspense is killing 
me. Do you think he will live ?’ 
she asked imploringly, patient, like 
one prepared to hear the worst. 

Tears stood in her gray eyes ; 
her face was haggard and pale from 
anxiety and long watching. 

‘My dear young lady,’ he said, 
‘no man can answer your ques- 
tion.’ 

‘Is there no—no hope of life ?” 

The words almost choked her. 

‘ Whilst there’s life, there’s hope,’ 
he replied simply. 
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She sank into a chair. 

Would he die? 

George was restlessly tossing to 
and fro, starting up now and then, 
flinging his hands about, moaning 
the while; his eyes were glaring 
and wild from the fierceness of de- 
lirium. 

Dr. Stanley stood gravely by, 
saying little ; Mrs. Johnstone look- 
ed on sadly. They were all pre- 
pared, yet how utterly unprepared, 
for the dread decisive moment. 
Who is ever ready for the great 
summons ? 

Fear fell upon Beatrice—fear that 
the coming struggle would end in 
death, and George might never 
know the fathomless depths of her 
love. She trembled and prayed, 
crying out from her soul that God 
might spare her this man’s life. 
Hope and despair wrangled in her 
heart ; suspense was torture. 

The moment came at last: the 
struggle was brief ; George worsted 
the grim .enemy, and fell into a 
natural and profound sleep. 

‘The crisis is over,’ said Dr. 
Stanley ; ‘ there is every chance of 
life for our patient now.’ 

‘Great God, I thank You!’ 

Her first feelings were of grati- 
tude. 

‘The longer he remains in this 
sleep the better. I will call early 
in the morning.’ 

He glided softly out of the 
room. 

Beatrice made Mrs. Johnstone 
go to bed and snatch a few hours’ 
rest; she wanted to be alone. 
When the housekeeper, with many 
tedious protestations, had taken 
her departure, Beatrice laid her 
head upon the sick man’s pillow. 
Slow sweet tears came to her re- 
lief ; she cried as ifher heart would 
break. Silence fell upon the room, 
broken only by winds sighing out- 
side; she grew nervous and de- 
pressed; rain came beating with 
every gust, like sobs, against the 
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window-pane. She wondered how 
many souls the night breeze car- 
ried away for ever from earth and 
human ties. Covering her face 
with her hands, she bowed her 
head lowly, as ifin the presence 
of some omnipotent spirit. 

Would the soul of him she loved 
be wafted quietly away in this si- 
lent hour, his painful lonely life’s 
journey ended ? 

Great Master of life and death ! 

A weird creeping sensation 
seized her at the thought. The 
boundary between two worlds was 
slight for him; yet what might 
not that one short step into night 
mean for her—the severance of two 
souls for ever! She glanced at his 
face—he lay there so helplessly— 
was it the sleep of death? She 
started to her feet, laid her hand 
upon his forehead, and listened for 
his breath, then sank down ex- 
hausted. 

The house and street outside 
were still as the grave. In the 
lonely room she could hear the 
sick man’s breathing, and the 
beating of her heart against her 
ribs. Nothing more. 

Stealing softly to the window, 
she parted the curtains; her tem- 
ples were throbbing ; some clocks 
chimed in the distance ; the roofs 
of the opposite houses shone cold 
and blue in the pale faint moon- 
light. Up in the sky dark clouds 
drifted by, troubled in their flight. 
Everything was hushed to utter 
silence. 

Time passed slowly. By and 
by a cold green light streaked the 
dull leaden sky, and crept slowly 
into the sick man’s room with a 
ghastly flickering glimmer. 

It was the dawn of a new day. 

Suddenly a weak voice whisper- 
ed, rather than spoke, her name. 

‘ Beatrice—Beatrice !’ 

She hurried to his side, love, 
tenderness, pity filling her soul at 
once. 
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‘George,’ she answered softly, 
*I am here.’ 

She could say no more; her 
voice was choked with sobs. 

‘ Beatrice, I can die happy now, 
when you arenearme.’ His voice 
was so low she merely heard it as 
she bent over him. 

‘You must not speak of death, 
dear. You must not die—you must 
not, for my sake.’, 

She strove bravely to keep down 
her tears; a mist gathered in her 
eyes ; the room swam round her. 

Did he but regain consciousness 
before death ? 

‘ Better die than live through all 
the misery 1 have known,’ he said 
presently, in a low whispering 
tone. 

‘No, no; don’t say that,’ Bea- 
trice answered imploringly. 

His thin worn hand lay on the 
counterpane ; she took it in hers ; 
it was damp with perspiration. 

‘Have I been long sick? he 
asked presently. 

‘Over three weeks,’ she replied 
softly. 

‘ Have you been long here?” 

‘From the first.’ 

He feebly pressed the hand lying 
within his. 

* How did you know I was ill? 

‘Your doctor heard you mention 
my name, and came to tell me.’ 

‘I have been delirious ?” 

‘You have; but, George dear, 
you are too weak to speak yet.’ 

‘Ah, if you only knew what hap- 
piness I have in speaking to you !’ 

After this there was a long 
pause. The faint gray light bright- 
ened by slow degrees, making the 
shaded lamp on the table wan and 
ghastly. 

‘ Beatrice,’ he commenced once 
more, ‘ before I was sick I thought 
I should never see you again. It 
would have been hard, very hard, 
on me. I could not have gone 
out of life calmly without seeing 
you once more.’ He paused, and 
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then continued, ‘ But now I can go 
in peace. I feel so happy when 
you are here.’ 

‘Don’t speak of going, George. 
Don’t say it any more.’ 

‘Why? he asked, with a weary 
sigh. ‘Life is not worth living to 
me. I should be better dead.’ 

‘Because — because —’ She 
could say no more; her voice 
grew choked with sobs; tears 
stood in her sweet gray eyes; she 
trembled and hesitated. 

For a long time he did not 
speak. 

‘Do you remember the time you 
came to Rockstrands?’ he said at 
length. ‘It seems a long while 
since then— years of time; ah, 
years of time to me.’ 

‘I do, dear,’ she answered. 

‘I shall always think of them ; 
they were the happiest days I shall 
ever know.’ He could say no 
more just then. ‘ 

She laid her throbbing head 
upon the pillow close beside him ; 
one hand crept softly round his 
neck ; her face was close to his; 
he felt the sweet soft touch of her 
hair upon his cheek, and sighed 
deeply for very happiness. 

‘Perhaps not; the future may 
hold brighter times in store for 
you—for us.’ 

He put up his hand, clasping 
hers that lay upon his breast in 
trembling pressure. 

‘ Never—never for me,’ he said, 
in a heart-breaking way. ‘I can 
never be happier than I am now.’ 

‘Never is a long time, dear.’ 
The tears now quickly coursed 
each other down her cheeks ; he 
felt them dropping warm and quick 
upon his face. ‘I told you once,’ 
she continued, ‘our friendship 
would bring us pain; I tell you 
now it will give us joy in the future. 
George, I have something to tell 
you,’ she added, her voice faltering 
and choking with sobs once more. 
He could feel her heart beating, 
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he saw her face flushed with ex- 
citement. ‘Something for you to 
hear when you are stronger and 
better able to hear me-—some 
strange unlooked-for news that 
may banish all misery from your 
life for ever.’ 

She paused breathlessly. There 
was silence in the room. 

‘Go on, for Heaven’s sake !’ he 
whispered. 

‘George—George dear, I can 
keep it from you no longer—my 
husband is—is—dead !’ 

Her hot breath came and went 
upon his face; she felt his hand 
tremble within her own; then he 
raised his lips to her in one long 
kiss. 

‘My own darling! he com- 
menced. He could say no more ; 
his strength suddenly deserted him ; 
he lay back on his bed, pale and 
insensible. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
OUT OF TOWN. 


Lapy ARIADNE was at her home 
in the Highlands of Scotland. The 
country had few charms for her, it 
was true, and her neighbours had 
none. They but faintly under- 
stood art in its higher forms, and 
sadly lacked that aiming after 
higher culture which was the first 
great principle of her life. 

Nature was beautiful in her way, 
it was true: crimson suns setting 
behind the hills, purple shadows 
gathering on the wide lonely moors, 
the singing of a solitary bird in the 
bare branches of an oak at noon- 
tide, the bleating of sheep across 
green meadow-lands, were all very 
well; but Lady Ariadne wearied 
of them in her soul, and yearned 
for that strange mixture of art and 
Bohemianism which, in modern 
parlance, is called zestheticism, and 
Is never to be found in rural dis- 
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tricts. It was impossible, of course, 
to spend all the year round in 
town; but, so far as might be, 
she carried its atmosphere with 
her. 

Visitors from the metropolis, 
principally artists and those of 
kindred professions, came continu- 
ally to Eagleglen, her home, set 
in the wild loveliness of the High- 
lands. Indeed, there were often 
two separate cliques in the house, 
who understood each other as little 
as, or less than, people of different 
nations. Sir George would have 
men down for the shooting who, 
as he said, ‘could handle a gun, 
throw a line, or mount a horse ;’ 
whilst Lady Ariadne would have 
the children of genius and aspirants 
of culture gather around her. The 
result was not invariably satisfac- 
tory or harmonious. 

In this month of March the 
worthy Baronet was away in Nor- 
way, and many of Lady Ariadne’s 
special friends were staying with 
her. The weather was delightfully 
crisp and bracing, and when the 
sun shone for a few hours in the 
day, life was enjoyable. 

Lord Rockstrands arrived one 
evening just in time to dress for 
dinner. After a journey on a cold 
day dining is an agreeable pros- 
pect, and he hastened to the 
drawing-room with a good appe- 
tite. Coming down-stairs he met 
Jack Hawksley, his friend. They 
were glad to see each other, and 
shook hands warmly. 

‘Quite a pleasant accident our 
meeting here,’ said Rockstrands. 
‘Are there many staying in the 
house just now, Jack ?’ 

‘Yes; I think it must be full. 
Miss Rouse and her mother, 
and the Dean and Messieurs 
and— Here we are at the draw- 
ing-room.’ 

It was faintly lit. Lady Ariadne’s 
artistic nature detested a glare of 
light. A great log blazed on the 
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hearth ruddily, and flickered on 
the hostess’s white rounded arms, 
as she sat within range ofits glow, 
sheltering herself with a great 
crimson fan, which Isabel of Spain 
had given her. She looked very 
lovely, half seated, half reclining, 
in a great armchair, her gold hair 
resting against the crimson back, 
her delicate figure draped in soft 
robes of faintest green, a bunch of 
snowdrops at her breast. 

The Dean was talking to her 
softly on the inseparable connec- 
tion between religion and music. 

‘The Church of England has 
made a fatal mistake,’ he said, in 
his slow measured tones, ‘in de- 
stroying art in connection with re- 
ligion during the past three hundred 
years, rendering herself as cold, 
unlovely, and unattractive as pos- 
sible.’ 

‘ Beauty of colour and form, and 
sweet sounds and fragrant scents, 
are inseparably associated in our 
minds with heaven,’ said Lady 
Ariadne, who really knew very 
little of such a place. 

‘It is our duty to remove the 
customs of our Puritan forefathers 
in the Church service,’ continued 
the Dean, ‘and after a long part- 
ing unite religion and art once 
more in a glorious harmonious 
union.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Lady Ariadne, 
who, whenever she thought of the 
celestial region, which was not 
often, believed it a place inhabited 
chiefly by white-winged angels in 
zesthetic robes, their heads filleted 
with golden bands, their yellow 
hair floating cloudlike behind 
them, whilst they played on citoles 
and quaint instruments, or carried 
lilies clasped to their breasts, sing- 
ing eternal songs. 

The Dean played with an early 
primrose, which he smelt con- 
tinually, raising it daintily with 
finished grace between his slim 
white fingers. 
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‘ Flowers,’ he said, ‘as the sweet 
offering of Nature to the Creator, 
are most beautiful: why not deck 
our altars withthem? Why should 
not their fragrance mingle with our 
prayers? It is to me as the breath 
of angels.’ 

‘Charming ! Dean, will you give 
us a drawing-room service on Sun- 
day? Mr. Hal Vector is here, 
and will sing us selections from 
Handeland the Martyr of Antioch, 
and Miss Rouse will give us a 
reading from the Lessons or any- 
thing else in that way you please, 
and you will preach on the higher 
duties of art to religion, and so it 
will be completely lovely,’ said 
Lady Ariadne softly. 

‘With pleasure,’ he answered; 
‘it will give all of us an idea of the 
true way in which we should wor- 
ship, and may bear fruit when 
those who take part in the service 
are sundered.’ 

Just then Lord Rockstrands 
came in. Lady Ariadne was pleased 
to see him. The Dean wandered 
across the room to chat with Mrs. 
Rouse. 

‘I have not seen you for such a 
time—not since your uncle’s death, 
I believe.’ 

‘No. I remember quite well, 
Lady Ariadne, when last I had that 
pleasure ; it was at one of your at 
homes long months ago.’ 

Rockstrands sighed, as if he re- 
pented allowing such a period to 
elapse without seeing her. 

‘ Ah, I remember; Mrs.and Miss 
Weston were there. Were they 
not? Well, history repeats itself 
in individuals as in nations. You 
will take Miss Weston down to 
dinner to-day, and I think I hear 
the gong.’ 

He started at the mention 
of Charlotte’s name; he had no 
idea they were staying at Eagle- 
glen. 

Turning round he saw her at a 
little distance, talking to Adrien 
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Messieurs. He went over, and she 
put out her hand at once, as if 
meeting an old friend. 

‘Are you not late? Lady Ari- 
adne said she expected you at 
luncheon,’ said Charlotte, just as if 
they had met but yesterday. 

‘She is always saying kind things. 
She said I was to take you down 
to dinner to-day ;) and he offered 
her his arm. 

At dinner every one seemed 
better prepared to talk than dine ; 
a general hum of pleasant voices 
filled the room. 

‘Have you read Mr. Messieurs’ 
new poems?’ asked Miss Rouse ; 
‘they have caused a good deal of 
notice.’ 

‘No,’ replied Rockstrands, who 
saw the poet was out of hearing at 
the lower end of the table. 

‘They are very musical and 
clever ; indeed, too deep for the 
public mind, touching as they do 
on some questions which had 
better be let alone.’ 

‘I think there is a good deal of 
false philosophy in letting ques- 
tions alone,’ said Rockstrands ; 
‘there are vital subjects that have 
so long remained untouched as to 
acquire a freehold, over which the 
thoroughfare of modern opinions 
may not travel.’ 

‘ And you would knock down the 
barriers, and let free thought pass 
to and fro,’ Jack Hawksley remark- 
ed from the opposite side of the 
table, looking straight at his friend 
as he spoke. 

‘I agree with Lord Rockstrands 
in a measure,’ said the Dean. ‘ One 
must always make reservations ; 
but there are certain questions 
which never have had sufficient 
light thrown on them, because of 
some supposed surrounding mys- 
ticism ; take, for instance, life, or 
the sensations of soul or spirit after 
death.’ 

‘ Pray,’ Lady Ariadne entreated, 
‘don’t let us have death at the 
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feast ;’ and she gave a pretty little 
shiver. 

‘ Have you ever seen the moon 
rising over the moors?’ asked Mr. 
Fruitwell, suddenly changing the 
current of conversation to please 
his hostess. 

‘I have when deer-stalking,’ said 
Hawksley: ‘it always makes me 
shudder, it looks so cold.’ 

‘ Ah, there are two ways of look- 
ing at a subject,’ said the Royal 
Academician. ‘ You, I feel sure, 
Miss Weston, will agree with me 
in thinking it worth seeing.’ 

‘I do, indeed,’ replied Char- 
lotte. 

‘I shall ask you, Lady Ariadne, 
to take us out on the moors some 
night when the moon is rising; 
it is too fair a sight to shut out with 
blinds and shutters from those 
who only see the “orbed maiden” 
ascending over the roofs and 
chimney-pots of their neighbours’ 
houses for almost ten months of 
the year.’ 

‘Think of the mists and night- 
dews,’ Mrs. Rouse said. She suf- 
fered occasionally from rheuma- 
tism. 

‘How dreadfully prosaic!’ said 
Hawksley. 

‘Prose comes with age,’ Mrs. 
Weston said. 

‘Just as poetry comes with youth. 
Now I have no doubt our dear 
friend Mr. Messieurs, when he has 
relieved himself by the safety- 
valve of a couple of volumes of 
poems, will settle down into a 
sober citizen, and, perhaps, the 
grave father of a commonplace 
family,’ Mr. Fruitwell remarked. 

‘How dreadful!’ exclaimed 
Lady Ariadne appealingly. 

‘But let us return to Mr, Fruit- 
well’s suggestion,’ Charlotte said. 

‘I shall be delighted to go if 
some one will find out the proper 
time for the moon to rise,’ Lady 
Ariadne answered ; for she was al- 
ways delighted at any novel idea, 
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and ever anxious to please her 
guests. She was an exemplary 
hostess. 

‘I think it a happy suggestion, 
and hope the night will soon 
come,’ said Charlotte to Mr. Fruit- 
well. 
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the Dean said, after making a 
mental calculation. 

‘Remember, Dean,’ said Lady 
Ariadne, rising, ‘we shall have some 
music when you gentlemen join 
us. We shall sit in the firelight, 
and hear it, I think, to better ad- 


‘I fear not at least fora week,’ vantage.’ 
[To be continued. } 





‘GONE! 


—_—_ 


THE rain falls silently around ; 

The sky is black with lowering cloud, 
Whose shadow veils the sopping ground 

In one dark hopeless shuddering shroud ; 
One voice speaks to my heart alone 
From yonder belfry, wailing—‘ Gone !’ 


The stagnant air is cold and dank, 
Thick with the scent of rotting clay ; 
The grass is waving foul and rank, 
Fat with luxuriance of decay ; 
And evermore the death-bell’s moan 
Comes booming sadly, whispering—‘ Gone !’ 


The hopes, the doubts, one little year 
Saw shining sunlike on my life, 
The voice whose music still could cheer 
When all seemed hopeless in the strife, 
My God! where are they? Still that tone 
Speaks out despair, and answers—‘ Gone !’ 


* . 


* * * 
Long years have passed—long weary years ! 

Once more I stand beside that mound ; 
I know not why, with happy tears 

I hear again that old sad sound, 
And bend in thankful reverence down. 
It tells me now—‘ Not lost, though—gone !’ 

ROBERT NUGENT. 





THE ENGLISH OF AMERICA. 


By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE, 


——_>——_- 


PRINTED as an ‘ editorial’ ina New 
Orleans newspaper, I have lately 
seen the following, which may even 
now be going the ‘rounds of the 
press’ : 

‘The other day an American 
scholar stood before an English 
audience in Bedford, England, and 
declared that he was astonished to 
find the American language so well 
understood in that country. His 
announcement was received with 
roars of laughter; but he contended 
that he spoke the tongue of Chau- 
cer and of Shakespeare, and that 
the innovations and the greater 
part of everything which tended to 
corrupt “the well of English un- 
defiled” originated on that side of 
the Atlantic. He defended his 
position by instancing no less a 
body than the House of Lords, 
and he went so far as to say that 
their excellencies, eminencies, se- 
renities, or whatever they may be 
pleased to be called, even mis- 
placed their “4's.” It was impos- 
sible, he said, sometimes to deter- 
mine whether they said “’igh” or 
“high.” People of the greatest 
pretensions to literary culture said 
“ivery” or “ hivery” for “ every,” 
although some of them had diplo- 
mas from Oxford or Cambridge. 
All that was very unaccountable to 
him ; but he had been converted to 
the theory of a high patriotic tariff 
in the interests of the purity of 
American speech, and in order to 
prevent the introduction of certain 
crudities and absurdities in Eng- 
lish idioms—such, for instance, as 
“very pleased.’’’ 

The organ of self-esteem is highly 


developed in the representative 
American, whose sensitiveness un- 
der criticism is. painfully acute, 
especially when it takes the form 
of comparison. This weakness can 
be readily explained, and excused 
in many instances; but I have 
never been able to understand why 
the average American should re- 
pudiate what we call ‘ American- 
isms,’ and become indignant, abu- 
sive, or hysterical—according to 
his temperament—when they are 
imputed to him. In the first place, 
they are not imputed offensively. 
‘ Americanisms’ have never been 
considered vulgar Zng/ish. They 
arose amongst us not out of ignor- 
ance, but of knowledge—a low 
form of knowledge, if you please, 
but still knowledge. They stood 
at the head of slang in a ‘remove’ 
by themselves, from which some of 
them passed quickly into the upper 
school (so to speak) of diction. 
Others are, no doubt, grave of- 
fenders against scholastic rules of 
composition, such as collided, sui- 
cided, &c.; but I cannot recall one 
which is improper from a moral 
point of view, or disgusting in any 
way. There is, therefore, nothing 
to be ashamed of about these pecu- 
liar expressions, but the contrary. 
And this brings me to my second 
point. 

Our American cousin prides him- 
self upon his contempt of forms, 
his fertility of invention, and claims 
entire freedom from ‘old world’ 
ways, customs, and methods of 
thought. If he discover anything 
new, from a fixed star to an egg- 
whip, he is delighted, and takes 
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care that all the world shall know 
it. Why, then, should he get so 
angry when a new word or phrase 
is attributed to him? I remember 
reading not long ago in Scribner's 
Magazine a most tearful and affect- 
ing protest, written by a Boston 
professor, against a so-called ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms,’ and I 
freely admit that he succeeded in 
showing that several of them were 
to be found in English works ; but 
he had to go over many years and 
mix with rather low (literary) com- 
pany to find them. 7 also ‘con- 
tended that he spoke the tongue 
of Chaucer and of Shakespeare,’ 
and failed to see the value of such 
a contention. If a Belgian had 
claimed to speak better French 
than a Parisian, on the ground that 
he (the Belgian) spoke the French 
of Froissart and Rabelais, our pro- 
fessor would have replied at once, 
‘My dear sir, that “ tongue” is out 
of date, and we no more teach our 
students the words it contains than 
we arm our soldiers with the wea- 
pons of which it treats.’ Perhaps 
the best answer to the American 
pretension of speaking better Eng- 
lish than the English do, is one 
attributed (I know not how justly) 
to the author of Pinafore, and it 
was this: ‘You are foreigners, 
speaking a borrowed foreign ‘lan- 
guage. The language of your 
country is Chippaway, or Chero- 
kee, or Choctaw, or Ojibway. 
You are anthorities upon these 
“tongues.” But we make English.’ 
This really disposes of the ‘ Chau- 
cer and Shakespeare’ notion. Of 
course our cousins may say, for 
example, that they have goften this 
or that, and yet be talking English; 
but they may not pretend to speak 
better English than the English- 
man who says got. In the same 
way, they may go forth a-birding 
with a crossbow, but must not 
accuse me of being no sportsman 
because I carry a breechloader. 
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Intercourse with our neighbours 
the French corrected an idea once 
prevalent, that every Frenchman 
played the fiddle and lived entirely 
on frogs. The French have almost 
rejected their early-formed impres- 
sion that every Englishman has a 
bull-dog, and can sell his wife at 
Smithfield. But no amount of 
crossing and recrossing the Atlan- 
tic will satisfy the American mind 
favourably about the British use of 
the letter 4. The ‘American scho- 
lar’ who ‘stood’ (on his head) 
before the good people of Bedford, 
and is evidently under the impres- 
sion that they laughed with him, 
finds that the House of Lords, as 
a body, misplaces its /’s, and that 
Oxford and Cambridge give diplo- 
mas to people of culture who say 
‘hivery.’ His editor—who takes 
pride in not knowing that a peer 
is spoken of as ‘his lordship,’ and 
should be himself a ‘ well of Eng- 
lish undefiled’—is answerable, in 
another part of his paper, for the 
following sentence about a mili- 
tary parade: ‘ Many of the com- 
panies have been supplied with 
new uniforms, and the preparations 
which the gallant citizen soldiers 
have made for the occasion /re- 
sents the assurance of an attractive 
display.’ The process by which a 
‘ preparation’ can present an ‘as- 
surance’ is not stated. I also find 
in the same paper that a woman 
fell into a well, ‘and came very 
near being drowned.’ Let us hope 
that none of her family said they 
were ‘ very pleased’ at her escape. 
In another column I am told of 
a festive gathering at one of the 
hotels, that an ‘ elegant Zunch’ was 
spread ‘in the evening.’ Now the 
word ‘ elegant,’ as drawn from this 
‘well of English undefiled,’ is not 
employed to give the idea that this 
untimely lunch was served in a 
tasty manner, or with beautiful 
table-decorations. /egantin Ame- 
rica means good, and thus on the 
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occasion in question there was 
doubtless an eegant wild turkey 
and some ¢/egant champagne for 
lunch at nine o'clock P.M. ! 

The American scholar is desir- 
ous—in the interests of purity of 
American speech—to prevent the 
introduction of certain crudities 
and absurdities—such, for instance, 
as ‘very pleased.’ ‘Very much 
pleased’ is intended, so the crime 
consists in leaving out a word. 
Let us see what is to be found in 
‘American speech’ of equal de- 
pravity. 

Bills before Congress, at a cer- 
tain stage, are ‘ ordered printed.’ 

If I give out work, I ‘Aire it 
done’ If this is my constant 
habit, I do it ‘ most always.’ 

A ship with sickness on board 
is ‘ ordered detained’ in quarantine. 

A dip into the ‘well of English 
undefiled’ brings up the following : 

‘A DISGRACEFUL SCENE IN 
Court (St. Louis Globe Democrat). 
— Atlanta was considerably startled 
by the report of a scene which took 
place in the Supreme Court last 
Wednesday afternoon. It appears 
that the Solicitor-General, Ben Hill 
jun., was making a speech in the 
case of a party charged with rob- 
bery, wherein the party robbed 
was absent, and did not testify in 
court. Hill insinuated that coun- 
sel for the prisoner had paid money 
to the party robbed, and had him 
leave the city, so as not to testify 
in the case. General L. J. Gar- 
trell, one of the most noted cri- 
minal lawyers in the State, who 
was counsel for the prisoner, arose 
and inquired, “Do you mean to 
insinuate, sir, that counsel for the 
prisoner hired the witness to be 
absent, so that he could not tes- 
tify?” Solicitor-General Hill re- 
plied, “I do, sir.” Gartrell ex- 
claimed, “ You are a liar, sir !”’ 

The reporter may be to blame 
for making the learned Solicitor- 
General insinuate in such very bad 
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English; but the gallant General 
is quoted verbatim, and must be 
held responsible for the phrase, 
‘hired to be absent With the 
scene which followed we have no- 
thing to do. The chairs and 
things which were pelted back- 
wards and forwards were, no doubt, 
good of their kind. 

The excuse (not allowed to 
Britons) for elision in such phrases 
as ‘hired it done,’ that ‘this is a 
busy people, sir, and has not time 
to waste upon mere words,’ cannot 
be accepted, because the tendency 
of the ‘tongue of Chaucer and of 
Shakespeare’ (as it wags on the 
other side of the Atlantic) is to re- 
dundancy. The phrase already 
quoted, ‘came very near being 
drowned,’ is certainly longer than 
‘was nearly drowned.’ It is good 
American to say that ‘on yesterday 
the Attorney-General said he was of 
the opinion that, &c. &c.; but that 
“ quite a few” (or a “ good few”) of 
leading lawyers dissented.’ ‘I shall 
be glad to have you come and dine 
with me’ or ‘to have you call’ isa 
common form of invitation, instead 
of the crude English ‘come and 
dine’ or ‘ call on us.’ 

In the matter of prepositions, 
the ‘ well of English undefiled,’ of 
which our friend the American 
scholar is so proud, yields strange 
and troubled waters. In America 
you live on a street, and sail on a 
ship. A vacant house is ‘70 rent’ 
or ‘for rent.’ A cart is ‘70 hire,’ 
a punctual train is ‘on time.’ You 
take mustard /o your roast beef; 
and if you do not keep your ap- 
pointment, he who was sole at 
the rendezvous will say that he 
waited o# you for half an hour. 
Things put up for sale by public 
competition are sold ‘ a¢ auction.’ 
Goods are sold a# retail or af 
wholesale. From the same pel- 
lucid source we get such compound 
words as ‘ice-cream,’ ‘ change-gate,’ 
‘smoke-room,’ and such phrases as 
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‘mighty small,’ and ‘do you feed 
oilcake to your sows ?” 

Dipping into this well for a word 
to express his meaning, the average 
Britisher may find himself much 
confused. He wants to say that 
So-and-so is a good-natured fel- 
low, but quite uneducated, and is 
amazed to find that he should call 
him ‘clever.’ It would never 
occur to him to say of a pretty 
engaging child that she was ‘cun- 
ning’ till he went to this ‘well of 
English undefiled.’ If he saw a 
nice old woman honouring her 
home, and honoured in it, and said 
he thought her ‘homely,’ he would 
make himself disliked. ‘ Homely’ 
means ugly. Smart means clever ; 
cunning means quaint ; and so on. 

The use of a double negative in 
the affirmative sense is very com- 
mon in America. I have heard 
school-teachers and senators de- 
clare that they ‘haven’t no use for’ 
such a person or such a thing ; and 


all classes appear to think that 
‘you was’ is the language of Chau- 


cer and of Shakespeare. This 
breach ofone ofthe firstgrammatical 
rules is not only used colloquially, 
but deliberately written and printed. 
The lovely and accomplished Ade- 
lina Dash (whose costumes, we are 
told, come direct from Worth), 
the heroine of a ‘ society’ story, asks 
her ‘beau’—the handsome and 
wealthy Augustus P. Blank—‘ Was 
you to see Sarah Bernhardt last 
night?’ to which he softly replies, 
‘No; wasyou?’ Then, perhaps, they 
simper complacently over a ‘funny’ 
newspaper paragraph, in which her 
Majesty is made to drop her /’s! 
The funny paragraph man has a 
fine sense of wit. 

The Rev. Mr. H. W. Beecher 
knows his countrymen well, and 
speaks to them boldly. In one of 
his lectures he remarks that the 
English think the French a vain 
nation, and the French think the 
English an arrogant nation; but 
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they both 4vow that whenever an 
American lays an egg he calls upon 
the entire universe to come out and 
hear him cackle. I, for one, have 
no objection to this demonstration. 
If there be a physiological error in 
the parable, it is not mine. The 
layer of the egg shall assert it to 
be the largest, finest, whitest, hea- 
viest, and generally best egg that 
ever was produced, or ever will be ; 
and I will not go out of my way 
to contradict him. But when he 
adds that all my eggs are addled, 
I really must beg to protest. So 
if the American scholar had con- 
tented himself with saying that a 
portion of his countrymen spoke 
excellent English, or that the lan- 
guage generally used in America 
suited Ais ideas of what is correct, 
he should have had his little cackle 
undisturbed ; but when he and his 
editor air such vulgar nonsense 
of the House of Lords as that 
‘their excellencies, eminencies 
serenities, or whatever they may 
be pleased to be called,’ misplace 
their /’s, they must (to use an ex- 
pression with which they will be 
familiar) stand from under. 

Suppose I were to write of the 
American Senate, ‘Those generals, . 
judges, governors, or whatever 
they may please to be called’— 
what a sinner I should be! 

If (again) the A. S. and his 
editor were the only cacklers in 
this strain, they might be left in 
peace; but they are not.’ In 
years gone by, the American people 
disarmed criticism of their manners 
and customs by the sensitiveness 
they displayed. They said (in 
effect), ‘We are a young nation 
and a kindred ; we are hospitable 
to you when you visit us; give us 
time to polish up, and don’t say 
such unkind things.’ Well, they 
have polished up considerably ; 
but, instead of offering the olive- 
branch as heretofore, they encour- 
age such people as the A. S, and 
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his editor to go whooping about 
with tomahawks and _scalping- 
knives, slashing right and left. 
You can hardly find a newspaper, 
north or south, east or west, De- 
mocratic or Republican, in which 
there will not be a nasty little snarl 
or sneer at something English, 
founded (usually) upon a false- 
hood or ignorance of a truth. If 
this sort of stuff were not relished, 


Resurgam. 


it would not be published ; and 
one reason why it is relished is 
that it is thought to be reliable. 
There is no harm therefore, I 
think, in picking up one of the 
numerous stones with which we 
are pelted, and throwing it back, 
just to let the jingle of broken 
glass remind our friends of the old 


proverb. 





RESURGAM. 


—~ 


’T1s well that in spring the leaves should grow, 
Tis well that in summer the blooms should blow, 
And the maiden earth by the sun be crowned 
With hope and joy in a chaplet wound ; 

But when the hope sheen on the leaves grows dull, 
And the blossoms of joy less beautiful, 

’Tis well that in autumn they both should fall, 
Tis well that the winter should close on all ; 

For then will a fairer foliage spread, 

Rewove from the leaves that are seeming dead, 
And the faded flowers of the autumn day 

Relive in the blooms of a coming May. 





MR. FITZGERALD'S MARRIAGE. 


By JEAN MIDDLEMASS, 


——~e 


Tue Hon. Lucius Fitzgerald walked 
up and down the breakfast-room 
at Abbotscraithie with his hands 
in his trousers-pockets, jingling his 
money. Well, he was perhaps 
hardly as yet reaccustomed to the 
sound. His young wife—they had 
only been married six months— 
sat at the table, behind the tea and 
coffee paraphernalia, watching him 
while she very assiduously knitted 
a coarse knickerbocker stocking. 

Something had evidently pro- 
duced a twist in the skein of their 
hitherto unentangled bliss ; for the 
breakfast was untasted, and was 
getting cold. 

‘It is the first request you have 
refused me; but I suppose you do 
not think me good enough for your 
swell acquaintances,’ said the lady 
at last, swallowing a little sob. 

‘Really, Amelia, the way you put 
things is too ridiculous. Not good 
enough! Because I object to Lady 
Constantia Verulam and her daugh- 
ter being invited to Abbotscraithie. 
What can they have to do with you? 
I simply do not want them.’ 

‘Yet they were your most inti- 
mate friends before your marriage.’ 

‘Perhaps I have quarrelled with 
them.’ 

‘Nonsense! I saw an envelope 
addressed to you, in Miss Veru- 
lam’s writing, only a week or two 
ago.’ 

‘It was merely a line of congratu- 
lation. The Verulams were abroad 
when we married.’ 

And Mr. Fitzgerald, a deep flush 
mounting all over his face, sat down 
opposite his wife, and began to busy 
himself by uncovering the dishes. 

‘Well,’ she persisted, ‘let them 


come and congratulate you in per- 
son. It is very ill-natured of you 
not to have them here. You know 
I want to find a nice wife for Percy, 
and he is coming for the shooting 
on the roth.’ 

‘Confound Percy!’ muttered Mr. 
Fitzgerald behind his moustache. 
‘Well, do as you like; I'll make 
no further opposition.’ 

And flattering himself with the 
idea that he had striven his utmost 
to do right, he now resigned him- 
self delightedly to wrong-doing. 

Amelia Fitzgerald is the daugh- 
ter of a north-country manufac- 
turer, who left her many thousands 
of pounds in hard cash, with part 
of which Abbotscraithie has lately 
been purchased. It is a handsome 
stone house, in the centre of a fair 
Lowland estate, bonnie with moor 
and forest. Riches apart, she is a 
lovable little woman enough; yet 
Lucius does not love her, and for 
no more valid reason than that she 
is not somebody else. Then why 
have married her? The question 
is only too pregnant, the answer 
too obvious. When a mutual friend, 
a match-making woman, had first 
broached the subject to him, he 
answered at once, 

‘Can you ask me? If the young 
lady is fool enough to marry me, 
here I am, and let’s waste no more 
words about it.’ 

Amelia Huggins was not long 
from the schoolroom, and full of 
sweet schoolroomish views of love. 
The younger son of an earl, five 
feet eleven, handsome, and appa- 
rently charmed with her: what more 
could she want? 

Now Lucius was no abandoned 
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wretch ; he was simply a young man 
whose six or eight years of life had 
dispossessed him of about double 
the number of thousands which 
had ever belonged to him—O, a 
very vulgar miracle as times go— 
and he had latterly—that is, for the 
last year or two—saddled himself 
with a desperate passion for Bertha 
Verulam, and which, alas, she fully 
returned. 

As neither of these ill-starred 
lovers had any money, or even a 
reasonable expectation of being 
left some, Lucius felt no sort of 
scruple in offering his heart to the 
willing Amelia. Calmly considered 
by an impartial observer, the trans- 
action might look very like selling 
an estate with a heavy undeclared 
mortgage upon it. To the Hon- 
ourable, yet impecunious, Fitz- 
gerald, however, it appeared but in 
the light of that time-honoured 
course, ‘The only thing to do, by 
Jove ? 

Ah, and he would do his duty 
like a man, he would. No more 
flirting now. Of course, if they 
met much, it would be awkward— 
deuced dangerous (with another 
‘by Jove!’),. Well, they mustn’t 
meet, that’s all. 

You see, Lucius thought himself 
quite a good man. I don’t want 
to say a word against him, only if 
he is one, then there are plenty of 
good men about, that is all. So 
much the better that there should 
be, of course. 

His young wife, though hardly 
of what you would call strong cha- 
racter, inherited from the late 
Huggins a large share of that per- 
tinacity which he had turned to 
such good account ; and she pours 
out the coffee this morning with an 
air of innocent triumph in her blue 
eyes at having carried her point. 

‘And so Mrs. Fitzgerald in- 
sists on Lady Verulam and her 
daughter being invited,’ mused her 
husband. ‘The Verulams of all 
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people in the world! For Percy 
too! As if Birdie Verulam (as she 
was called, her real name being 
Bertha) would marry Percy !’ 

Percy is Amelia’s brother, older 
than she is by four or five years. 
Rich, of course. Huggins senior 
left his thousands equally divided. 
But the son had not acquired any 
of that gentleness and good breed- 
ing which seem to have come to 
the sister as if by magic. In Lucius 
Fitzgerald’s mental phrase, ‘ He is 
an insufferable young cub, talking 
slang by the yard, and only fit to 
herd with bagmen and shopboys.’ 

‘Yethe is his brother-in-law, must 
be made the best of, and is even 
now coming on the roth to meet 
Lady Constantia the fastidious and 
her delightfully fine daughter! If 
only they would send an excuse! 
But no. Circumstances would 
never go and risk their cherished 
old reputation for spitefulness. 
How they must smile now—that is, 
if they ever do smile.’ 

So cogitated Lucius; and his 
little burst of wicked exultation at 
losing the battle rapidly gave way 
to ever-increasing doubts and fears. 
He was sufficiently grand seigneur 
to remain uncrushed by the Percy 
trouble. ‘ Va pour le beau-frére ; 
but the other matter seemed, as he 
reflected upon it, to hourly contain 
less and less of what was sweet, 
and more and more of what was 
decidedly bitter. Granting that 
there is always something of rap- 
ture in meeting our soul’s ideal 
once again, so long, that is, as she 
is not on the arm ofa successful 
rival, what good could possibly 
come out of this untoward encoun- 
ter? And for a momentary thrill, 
a joy that was first cousin to a sor- 
row, was it worth while to jeo- 
pardise even such very gray- 
coloured domestic felicity as now 
belonged to him ? 

Yes, themore he thought of it, the 
less he liked the prospect. Visions 
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of strange heartrending scenes, 
tragic duets, and more tragic trios, 
began to flit across his brain by 
night and day. After all, he had 
suffered marvellously little for the 
want of Miss Verulam’s society 
since his marriage. Indeed, this 
had often been a subject of wonder 
tohim. He was really comfortable 
enough with Amelia; and as to 
romance, passion, ecstasy—was the 
whole thing worth while? Was 
he not getting just a shade too old, 
or, to put it plainly, too fat and 
lazy, for these fatiguing toys ? 

All this time Amelia was per- 
fectly happy and serene ; for when 
Lucius was with her he was more 
than ever aux petits soins; and then 
had she not gained her own way 
in the matter of inviting these 
Verulams? 

And they were coming, too. 
‘ Were going to pay other visits in 
the neighbourhood, and should 
be so delighted, Lady Constan- 
tia’s note had said. 

For some days before they ar- 
rived, Mr. Fitzgerald had a good 
deal of spare time on his hands, 
with which his wife did not inter- 
fere. She was so engrossed in her 
first hospitable preparations, and 
in adding touches of beauty to the 
somewhat hastily-furnished rooms, 
that she had little leisure to bestow 
on her husband. The quittance 
would have been, perhaps, some- 
thing of a mercy at any other time ; 
but as hour after hour passed on, 
and the time approached nearer 
for the arrival of the Verulams, 
Mr. Fitzgerald grew more and 
more dejected, till at last even 
Amelia was compelled to notice it, 
and she inquired with some solici- 
tude what ailed him. Of course 
he brisked up suddenly, and said 
‘Nothing.’ How could he own 
that he either longed for or feared 
the arrival of these people? In 
point of fact, he was absolutely 
beginning to dread it. 
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* You will go and meet them at 
the station, Lucius? It will be 
so uncivil to let them come up 
here all alone. But I think I had 
better stay and receive them in 
the hall ; that is the way, is it not, 
in your world ? 

‘Yes, yes. You always hit the 
right mark, love ;) which was more 
than he did, for he bobbed down 
and kissed her plump on the 
nose, and barely smiled at his mis- 
take. 

With this he dashed out of the 
room, leaving Amelia a little bit 
disconcerted at his ill-concealed 
excitement. A moment later, she 
heard the sound of wheels, and 
looked out of the window. Mr. 
Fitzgerald, in a whitechapel, was 
going down the drive. 

‘Gone to meet the Verulams in 
that thing! Impossible cried his 
wife. ‘I ordered the carriage.’ 

But Lucius Fitzgerald Aad gone 
to meet the Verulams, and so had 
the barouche. He would just 
drive himself to the station, and 
see them into it, he thought; 
after all, it would only be courte- 
ous. 

3-30, and the little station at 
Abbotscraithie is in a state of 
fluster, for the train from the 
south is due ; visitors, too, are ex- 
pected up at ‘the house,’ and 
porters are running hither and 
thither, each more anxious than 
the other to show assiduity and 
attention. And natural enough 
too. Other people may be look- 
ing out for friends who may be 
false, for relations whom they 
may not love; but these honest 
fellows are welcoming silver charms 
most unlikely to prove false, and 
of whose claims upon the heart 
not even sceptics are sceptical. 
No one, however emfressé though 
they all seem, is in so great a 
state of real fluster as the master 
of ‘the house’ himself, impassive 
as he looks, standing there on 
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the platform, his usually long pale 
face just a little longer and paler 
than ever, his large dark eyes 
burning just a little more brightly. 
in their deep setting of heavy lash. 

At last the bell has rung, and 
the train pants with slow dignity 
into the station. Still Lucius Fitz- 
gerald does not move, but leans 
on, as though watching to be re- 
cognised, against the office-door. 
A second more, and the bright 
colour mounts to his brow, then 
suddenly fades away into a sort of 
blue pallor. He walks forward to 
a carriage, but with no haste; yet 
from that carriage-window is gazing 
on him a fair young girlish face, a 
face such as even an indifferent 
passer-by in a crowded thoroughfare 
would turn to look at; such a face 
as a painter might have chosen for 
a Calypso when looking seaward 
from the shores of Ithaca. It had 
the stamp of a blighted love upon 
it. 

A busy porter opened the car- 
riage-door, and Lady Constantia, 
fat, rubicund, and fifty, came tum- 
bling out, ‘How do you do’-ing 
Lucius with easy familiarity. He 
gave his hand to the girl. She did 
not attempt to speak as she stepped 
down on to the platform, though 
her hand seemed to linger in his 
just a moment longer than was 
necessary. Perhaps it was the 
whispered ‘ My darling ? which he 
uttered, in a very low tone as she 
stood beside him, which so sur- 
prised her that she forgot to be 
conventional. 

What right had he to call her 
‘darling,’ with Amelia sitting at 
home waiting for them, and in 
spite of the far-off pained look in 
the sweet Birdie’s eyes, which 
should have thrust the word back 
unspoken into his heart? It did 
not bring a glad look into her face, 
as ‘darling’ uttered by Lucius 
Fitzgerald six months ago would 
have done. All the sunshine and 
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joy had died out of Birdie’ Veru- 
lam’s life since then. She turned 
away from him and spoke to her 
maid about the luggage, as though 
seeking refuge in a triviality. Why 
had she come to Abbotscraithie? 
Even Amelia, had she been at the 
station that day, could not have 
failed to note that Birdie Verulam 
had been to Lucius in the past 
what every law of honour forbad 
that she could ever be still in the 
future. Like Lucius, Birdie was 
accomplishing her destiny; like 
Lucius, she had a firm belief in 
her own strength. How utterly 
weak they both were perhaps they 
discovered with startling reality as 
they stood side by side on the 
Abbotscraithie platform. 

Lady Constantia was Birdie’s 
stepmother, and the girl was de- 
pendent on her for food, shelter, 
and clothing—utterly dependent ; 
and her father’s chattering, good- 
natured, shallow-pated widow was 
calculating, though kindly, and 
had, moreover, but a limited in- 
come. 

To marry Lucius, Birdie knew 
was utterly impossible—knew it 
from tthe moment the first love- 
flutter agitated her heart; so she 
resigned him, gave him with her 
own free will to Amelia. She had 
a morbid longing to witness the 
success of her work, and had ac- 
companied her stepmother to Ab- 
botscraithie, deluding herself into 
the idea that she would henceforth 
endure the void in her life with less 
bitter pangs if she were but al- 
lowed to see Lucius rich, happy, 
and contented. . 

So when Lady Constantia told 
her that she had received an invi- 
tation from Mrs. Fitzgerald, and 
in her blindness and her love of 
living at other people’s expense 
suggested that they should accept 
it, Birdie had offered no opposition. 

She got into the carriage, and 
seated herself by Lady Constan- 
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tia’s side, the maid opposite. Lu- 
cius preceded them in his cart. 
He had chosen wisely in leaving 
Birdie to her reflections for a while ; 
furthermore, he went up the back 
way into the stable-yard to avoid 
being present when Birdie and 
Mrs. Fitzgerald should meet. 

He could easily make an excuse 
for not being at his post to fulfil 
the ceremony of introduction. Per- 
haps, even in the abstract, he was 
right, although his action, or rather 
inaction, in the matter was due on 
this occasion solely to his inclina- 
tion. Where people are bound 
nolens volens to make themselves 
acquainted, the formality of an in- 
troduction is very likely better 
omitted. At all events in this in- 
stance the affair passed off com- 
fortably enough, and the impres- 
sion on all sides was favourable. 
But this fact by no means tended 
to mend matters as far as danger 
was concerned, and Miss Verulam 
was too wise and too honest to de- 
ceive herself into a contrary belief. 

When a woman allows herself to 
love a married man, she may tell 
her conscience that every fault from 
the wife palliates her guilt; but 
she must be morally blind indeed 
if she imagines that all the qualities 
of all the angels centred in the 
wronged one would ever have 
weighed with her in the indulgence 
of her unlawful passion. 

There was something artless— 
an evident desire to like and be 
liked—about the woman in pos- 
session, which went straight to the 
Birdie’s heart and disarmed her— 
disarmed her of any ill-feeling 
against Lucius’s wife, that is to say 
—no more. 

‘This is the first time I have 
ever met any really great friends 
of my husband,’ said Amelia, pour- 
ing out the tea, ‘and you don’t 
know how I have been looking 
forward to your coming.’ 

Lady Constantia declared her- 
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self delighted to be there, but the 
journey— 

‘O that railway carriage! I 
thought I should have died of 
heat-apoplexy ; and that horrid old- 
young man--ridiculous creature, he 
must have been fifty at least— 
would insist upon having the win- 


‘ dows up all the time, and Birdie 


would not-snub him. Why would 
you not, Birdie? O, he was good- 
looking—very, but not my style; 
in fact, quite one of the “have 
beens.”’ 

She was something of a rattle, 
was her ladyship, and not over 
particular about being listened to. 
This the Birdie had long since as- 
certained. At that moment she was 
dreamily contemplating Amelia. 

‘How a man might love that 
sweet little woman if she had only 
got the first chance of him!’ was 
the mental ejaculation. 

Dinner that night was a not al- 
together successful attempt at be- 
ing festive. Percy had arrived just 
before, and decidedly second-rate 
as were his jokes and general be- 
haviour, more than one of those 
present felt grateful to him for 
keeping up the conversation, his 
brother-in-law perhaps the most of 
all. 

Next day two or three men, in- 
vited by Lucius for shooting, put 
in an appearance, and the master 
of Abbotscraithie, in doing the 
honours to his male friends, avoid- 
ed, on all possible occasions, being 
brought into anything like close 
companionship with the ladies. 
Only he would look at Birdie 
sometimes with such a longing 
wistful look in his large flaming 
eyes, that it made the girl more 
than once creep away up to her 
room, and send the excuse of a 
headache, instead of reappearing 
at dinner. Meanwhile Amelia saw 
nothing except that Percy’s atten- 
tions were received by Miss Veru- 
lam with cold disdain, and that 
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Lucius looked sadly weary and 
jaded, which she entirely ascribed 
to his having over-walked himself 
shooting on the moors. Thus a 
week passed, and Birdie suggested 
to Lady Constantia that it was 
time they took their leave and 
went to the house of some other 
friends ; but Lady Constantia was 
comfortable and contented in lux- 
urious Abbotscraithie, and she 
would not be hustled. Birdie must 
endure her torture a little longer. 

She had gone out alone one 
lovely September afternoon, taking 
a volume of Shelley to dream over, 
not to read. In Birdie’s frame of 
raind all the lines were one blurred 
mass, all the words were indistinct. 
She sat down in a little arbour that 
had been built at the edge of a 
wood, hanging over an extensive 
view of heathery moor, and there, 
till the dressing-bell rang, she felt 
she could weep and think in peace 
—at least, so she hoped; but a 
quarter of an hour had scarcely 
passed away when she heard a 
man’s footstep approaching the ar- 
bour, and she almost sprang up 
with a little frightened cry. 

Not Lucius; no, not Lucius, 
there alone; she could not bear 
it! 

It was Percy, and she sank back 
into her seat, as though relieved 
from a great fear. Not that she 
wanted Percy’s companionship—far 
from it; and, had he been a man 
of the world and a gentleman, her 
monosyllabic replies would speedily 
have induced him to pursue his 
way to the house. But Percy, like 
his sister, was not easily daunted ; 
he could not understand the word 
‘no’ unless it was written in very 
plain letters before him; and he 
actually had the audacity, though 
he had never received, at any time, 
the most remote encouragement, 
to make Miss Verulam a formal 
tender of his hand and possessions, 
looking quite surprised too when 


she got up and told him that she 
regretted he had made so great a 
mistake, such an alliance being 
impossible. 

‘ Impossible !’ he repeated ; ‘im- 
possible that you can ever care 
for me!’ 

And Percy, whose belief in him- 
self was immense, looked at her in 
absolute astonishment. 

Under happier auspices Birdie 
would have laughed; as it was 
she turned from him with a sort of 
disgust, merely saying very quietly, 

‘Please leave me; I would 
rather be alone.’ 

A hot flush rose into Percy’s 
face as she spoke. This son of 
the people imagined that Birdie, 
being the daughter of a great 
house, was flouting him, and he 
resolved to be revenged. 

Poor Birdie! Of the social 
chasm that lay between them she 
never thought ; only of how utterly 
incapable a man like Percy was to 
supplant Lucius in her aching 
heart. 

Bitterly angry with himself for 
evoking it, and with Birdie for 
offering what he was pleased to 
call an insult, he left the arbour 
without another word, walking 
rapidly along the path towards the 
house. When he was about half- 
way some sound attracted his at- 
tention, and he looked round. 
Lucius, strolling back, gun in 
hand and alone, had reached the 
arbour and _ stopped; another 
second and he passed inside and 
out of view. 

*So—so, my lady! “ Please 
leave me; I would rather be 
alone!” Of course you would. 
But you will not carry on your 
little games at Abbotscraithie if I 
can prevent it.’ 

In less than five minutes Amelia, 
forewarned by Percy, was creeping 
along through the brushwood to 
the back of the arbour, in order 
to learn, if possible, herself un- 
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heard, something of what was 
going on between her husband 
and Birdie Verulam. 

‘I would never have come if I had 
known ; but, O Lucius, I thought 
I could have borne it. Why did 
you let her invite us ?” 

‘My darling, I did my utmost 
to prevent it; but she was very 
positive, and I—well, you bade 
me marry her, and I—well, you 
see, I did not think you would 
care so very much,’ 

*O Lucius, I should have made 
no sacrifice for you if I had not 
really cared, but I thought I was 
braver. If only Lady Constantia 
would be persuaded to take me 
home—’ 

‘My poor, poor, sweet love, 
Birdie!’ was all the man could 
murmur. 

There was no consolation to 
offer now. 

‘You must not kiss me, Lucius 
—well, only this once, my love. 
Now go. I cannot bear it if you 
stay longer—I cannot indeed. 
Besides, it is not right to yourself 
or her.’ 

He took her in his arms for a 
moment, left on her lips one more 
forbidden burning kiss, and was 
gone—not towards the house, but 
down the hill on to the moors, 
where, with Nature reigning in 
wild beauty all around him, he 
could fight unchidden with his 
raging love. 

In the arbour, for a long space, 
the soft, buzzing, lazy summer 
sounds were disturbed by Birdie’s 
sobs ; while outside, with nothing 
between them but the thin, bark- 
covered, wooden partition, sat 
Amelia on the ground among the 
underwood, her head on her knees, 
which were surrounded by her 
clasped hands. She had heard it 
all, and was thinking it over bit 
by bit. 

What should she do? The fu- 
ture, which but an hour ago had 
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seemed so bright to her as she 
believed in Lucius Fitzgerald’s 
love, had suddenly become dimmed 
by a mist which looked eternal. 
She could not see through it; it 
was thick as that which gathered 
about the summit of her own 
north-country hills. Still, she must 
try and find her way through it ; 
and as she sat there motionless, 
listening to the sobs within, and 
thinking more earnestly than she 
had ever thought in her life before, 
a depth of feeling was awakened 
in Amelia’s heart for which no one 
who knew her only in the light 
comedy of life would have given 
her credit. She was the first to 
move—very carefully, lest Birdie 
should hear—and to go slowly to 
the house. She met Percy at the 
door. 

‘Well, what was up in the 
arbour ?” 

‘Nothing. I believe you pur- 
posely sent me on a wild-goose 
chase. Lucius has gone down to- 
wards Raeburn’s farm.’ 

‘or 

What an invaluable article is 
stupidity in the proper place ! 

Two hours later the husband 
and wife met at dinner. Birdie 
had one of her usual bad head- 
aches. No one could have guessed 
that Amelia had learned the truth ; 
only perhaps Lucius noticed that 
she was even more tender and 
womanly in her manner than she 
had ever been before. 

For many days Birdie lay ill up- 
stairs in a darkened room. Amelia 
never intruded herself unbidden 
into the sick girl’s presence ; but 
all that love could think of and 
attention carry out she gave to 
Birdie, and with no demonstrative 
outbursts. Nor did she ever tell 
Lucius that she knew aught of the 
past, but helped him quietly, with 
soothing tenderness, to bear the 
anxiety and irritability produced 
by Birdie’s illness. Amelia had 
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seen her way through the mists, 
and the road along which she had 
elected to travel was that of patient 
sympathy. 

As months passed on, and time 
cicatrised the wound in Lucius’s 
heart that destiny had made, was 
not much of its healing due to the 
woman who loved him well enough 
to bear silently and unmurmur- 
ingly her share of the burden with 
which he was so heavily weighted ? 


Procrastination. 


Birdie Verulam has never mar- 
ried. She went abroad with Lady 
Constantia for a while ; on her re- 
turn she studiously avoided all 
meetings with Lucius, and point- 
edly refused to pay another visit 
to Abbotscraithie; but she is 
always on friendly, almost loving, 
terms with Amelia, who scarcely 
ever undertakes any scheme of 
importance without first consulting 
Birdie. 





PROCRASTINATION. 
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Heavy the task-work, dreary dull the hours, 
That part too hard for head or heart to play! 
Such prize will fling the treasured hoard away, 
Such aim will overstrain the best-tried powers, 
Such air will blight to death the fairest flowers ! 
What does it matter? ’tis but for a day ; 
Resign the hope for one short while, they say. 
Wait, bear, work, trust; the next time will be ours. 


And just that pause takes all the salt from life, 
And just that miss makes all the future naught ; 
The war-cry silenced in the sudden strife, 
The world all cankered by the gnawing thought, 
‘ But for that lingering doubt, that act delayed, 
My boat had scarce such fatal shipwreck made !’ 


S. K. PHILLIPS. 
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Every section of society, every 
political strategy, every forward 
step in the annals of the world’s 
history, have had their pathways 
strewn with victims ; they lie ‘ thick 
as leaves in Vallambrosa,’ attracted 
either by sentiment, vanity, self- 
interest, sometimes even by the 
finest and most chivalrous motives, 
to false lights and still falser guides, 
who have used either their brains 
or gold for a season, and then left 
them to retire into outer darkness, 
with some scarcely consoling criti- 
cism that will bruise the soul more 
than it exasperates the reason. 

It is an inevitable fact, there must 
ever be found dupes—men and 
women who have never won, whose 
daily martyrdom is often the result 
of high and impassioned purposes, 
of tender and poetic inspirations, 
chilled and strangled by the prosaic 
matter-of-factness of their fellows 
on their path in life—people whose 
failure is less the result of their own 
honesty, incapability, or trust than 
the superior cunning of others, who 
have beaten them with keener- 
edged weapons than they possessed 
in the battle of life. 

Despoiled and supplanted victims 
are generally meek ; noisy insects 
suspect the poison hidden under the 
jar of sweets, and retire in time. 
The struggles and upheavings of 
religion created many victims in 
the Middle Ages, whose torturing 
ecstasies may have rewarded them 
for their self-delusions ; the strug- 
gles for liberty have made, and 
will make, many more. 

While our sister isle is torn with 
contending factions, when monster 
meetings are held, incendiarism is 


at work, anarchy rampant, and 
noblemen are murdered in cold 
blood—victims to the misguided 
and feverish frenzy of popular 
passion—we might ask, What is 
liberty? Is it the penny trumpet 
of democracy? the penny cake 
offered by the vaunting demagogue 
to his hungry dupe with the condi- 
tion that he is to get the first bite—in 
which he engulfeth all? Innocent 
blood is shed ; agitators egg the 
people on to barbarous crimes by 
trading on the worst impulses of 
human nature; secret conclaves 
are held; men are doomed and 
die without a word of warning. And 
may not superstition influence the 
fate of these victims of so-called 
liberty? May we not trace the 
flames of ill-directed zeal, fanned 
by a clergy indirectly influencing 
the minds of the people as much 
as the popular agitator and dema- 
gogue? If the crimes perpetrated 
in the name of Religion are less 
flagrant ; if she cease to set people 
at each other’s throats, and no 
longer kindle the fire and torch in 
Smithfield, it is that we are more 
enlightened. Physical science, the 
intellectual relations of past and 
present, the efforts of culture, the 
cold criticism of life in its crude 
reality and stripped of all illusion 
and symbols, give men a very dif- 
ferent opinion of themselves and- 
of the world they live in ; they set 
another and a higher value on 
scientific investigations that impart 
importance and dignity to daily 
life, with nothing servile or super- 
stitious au fond, and this cold cri- 
ticism of truth and analysis of na- 
ture diminish the party feuds and 
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petty discussions of dogma. We 
argue on a broader basis, more 
logically, more intellectually, with 
less rancour and more justice. 
The victims of religion have thrown 
aside the yoke and tyranny of 
priestcraft — the blindness and 
ignorance of the Middle Ages, 
which resulted in the auto da fé 
and the crimes of the Inquisition ; 
nothing has ever been so cruel or 
so fatal to the happiness of man- 
kind as superstition, and as the 
light and wisdom of truth spread, 
sO superstition’s victims decrease. 
The teachings of the Middle Ages 
opposed and thwarted Nature ; but 
the only happiness in life consists 
in following natural laws, and in 
this science aids us. Nature moves 
and works on a certain plan, which, 
if we frustrate or disregard, we in- 
variably suffer from in our health, 
which at once reacts on the whole 
moral system, ruins nervous power, 
unfits us for life’s struggle, emas- 
culates and crushes, filling our mad- 
houses and churchyards with vic- 
tims who might have been saved. 
What, then, is the liberty that the 
demagogue represents to be the 
true euthanasia of human welfare, 
and by whose magic power all 
earth is to be converted into an 
Atalantis of bliss? and, above all, 
what of his victims? 

Perhaps he hardly knows him- 
self what he aims at, for the mob 
—that ‘blunt monster with un- 
counted heads’—laughs moral force 
to scorn, and cannot be restrained 
from crimes without physical force 
—the vigorous arm of an executive 
government. 

A republic, therefore, as repre- 
sented by the popular fanatic, is a 
Utopia, a form of government un- 
practicable till human nature and 
perfection becomeidentical. Should 
such a state of society ever exist, 
then no other form would be toler- 
able or tolerated. God Himself de- 
clared to the Israelites, when they 
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solicited a king, that they would 
find a king an evil ; but He granted 
their prayer. Of two evils the 
lesser: better the circumscribed 
tyranny of kingcraft than the brutal 
lawlessness of rampant anarchy. 

‘Liberty ’ shouted the mob of 
Paris, their regicidal hands steeped 
in the blood of their victims; 
‘Freedom for France! Surely if 
monarchical France were a prison, 
republican France was a bedlam. 
The young, the pure, the brave 
were slain in the name of Liberty. 

‘Liberty!’ cried the American 
patriot ; ‘allmen are free and equal.’ 
Are they? It was but a few years 
ago this patriot could scourge and 
torture his slaves, and by the side of 
the noble banners of Freedom and 
the stars of Liberty might be seen 
the blood-red stripes of Slavery. 

‘Is it possible,’ exclaimed De- 
mosthenes, ‘that Minerva can pa- 
tronise three such monsters as 
serpents, owls, and mobs? And 
yet mobs, venomous as the serpent, 
stupid as the owl, still find advo- 
cates and protectors. 

The history of the French Revo- 
lution might be thus epitomised : 
‘Down with tyrants—those devils 
called kings !’ cried the advocates 
of liberty. The devils were turned 
out, and at once they took posses- 
sion of the herd of swine. 

Republicanism, so beautiful in 
theory, is in practice only adapted 
to a state of civilisation such as 
the world has never yet beheld. 
The philosophic mind can theore- 
tically approve of no other style of 
government, but is at the same 
time aware of its impracticability, 
unless every man could be en- 
lightened. There are many things 
we may desire, but never attain. 
To make all men equal were as 
easy a task as to make all men 
honest. 

Domestic victims are more nu- 
merous than political ones, but their 
careers are generally less tragic. 
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Among the former the wives of 
gay husbands may need the most 
patience of all others to support 
their unenviable rdé/e with dig- 
nity. 

We have but to reverse the picture 
to find that the husbands of dissi- 
pated wives go through much the 
same experiences; but the chief 
sins of womanhood are nourished 
through idleness, extravagance, 
and that negative state of being 
which is death to a sensitive soul : 
the life which holds neither joy 
nor pain, that chronicles no frantic 
passion, baffled hopes, or ambition 
—a kind of jelly-fish existence be- 
calmed by prosperity. A woman 
who is an habitual drunkard can 
never be cured, and must be looked 
upon as doomed to the delights of 
an asylum, where she will be out 
of the way of harming herself, her 
family, or society. 

The victims of cruel and heart- 
less mothers are, perhaps, the most 
to be pitied, in that their inexpe- 
rience and helplessness give a 
touch of pathos to their sufferings, 
—the children who are misunder- 
stood, and who are treated with 
constant injustice. 

Such mothers must be often 
acquitted of malevolence, because 
they are incapable of delicacy of 
feeling through the density of their 
intelligence and the meagreness of 
their sympathies ; but they wither 
their children’s brightness, they 
crush their imagination, and make 
life a barren waste. 

A woman of this type will be 
generally found to invest all her 
maternal tenderness on one child 
alone, to the disadvantage and ex- 
clusion of the others. She will be 
blind to their gifts and affections, 
indifferent to the workings of their 
inner lives, while the favoured off- 
spring (probably a worthy repeti- 
tion of herself) will be lauded on 
every occasion, his selfishness re- 
garded as prudence, his peevish- 
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ness looked upon as weakness 
needing pity. Many ill-starred 
destinies ending on the scaffold 
have been fatally influenced by the 
tyrannies endured in childhood. 

The victims of artistic frauds 
invariably begin with ‘gush’—they 
are generally full of sentiment and 
susceptibility. They pin their faith 
on some celebrity; and there are 
perhaps few greater mistakes than 
to judge of a man’s actions, cha- 
racter, and tastes by his reputation. 
The romantic enthusiast, whose 
penetrative consciousness has been 
undamped by the cool cloud of 
scepticism, believes that some 
great poet or musician, gifted with 
a splendid personality, has a soul 
too transcendental for a planet half 
fire and fossil. He is a sort of 
earthly Providence, with a gentle- 
manly contempt for the minor 
satellites that crowd around him 
for notice or homage. They may 
perchance visit him when he would 
fain be mortal and commonplace ; 
and they will persist in regarding 
him—poor, trivial, absurd crea- 
tures !—as a being too tender for 
life’s amenities—too refined to en- 
dure the grossness of the flesh 
with patience. But the versatile 
poet, who seems to dwell in a 
cloud of metaphysics and Greek 
verse, will probably have a fen- 
chant for some dunce of the ‘fleshly’ 
school—some Fornarina dear as 
that baker’s wife to Raphael; or 
will perhaps, in the end, marry a 
coarse house-wife. 

Do not these things dispose one 
almost to be of the opinion of that 
philosopher who looked upon the 
world as a gigantic practical joke 
—something too absurd to be 
seriously viewed by any rational 
mind ? 

As for the musician, he may 
combine pleasure with profit by 
being a fashionable teacher as well. 
Leisure and industry, judiciously 
blended, produce fine results ; and 
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his victims will, in all probability, 
be numerous. They will go on 
paying for years, taken up one 
season and dropped the next; 
they will be judiciously ‘ bled’ until 
they rebel, or their guineas grow 
fewer and far between. ‘They are 
looked upon as investments or 
machines—profitable up to a cer- 
tain point, and no further. 

When the god at last conde- 
scends to be human, and gets into 
his slippers and dressing-gown, 
where have vanished the flashing 
splendours of the impenetrable 
eyes—where the burning flame of 
inspiration and impassioned vehe- 
mence, bursting from every over- 
wrought finger-joint ? 

They exist no longer. Provi- 
dence has abdicated. They are 
put aside for the next day and the 
newest victims, together with the 
fashionable hat, coat, eye-glass, and 
boots; the voice of the charmer 
is hushed ; and even the incipient 
agonies suggested by minor fifths 
in some imperishable work fade 
into insignificance beside the de- 
lights of a comfortable dinner ! 

The victims of the religiousness 
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of the present day are of the 
purely hysterical and spiritual type, 
principally feminine. They also 
are discreetly ‘bled; but ‘loans 
to the Lord’ may be repaid one 
day hereafter ; and their ideals and 
beliefs are seldom rudely shattered, 
seeing that they take all on faith. 
Such victims are generally wealthy, 
and large hauls, resulting in new 
chancel windows, are more satis- 
factory than mere doles of shillings 
in congregational offerings. 

The power of priests is limited ; 
they are no longer autocrats, and 
their victims are chiefly women of 
emotional temperaments, with idle 
time on their hands, who find 
fascination in the society and sym- 
pathy of the handsome soft-voiced 
priest. He supplies a want in 
their souls. Should circumstances 
have denied them the common joys 
and affections of others, he is some- 
thing to think about—a sort of 
sexless creature or phantom lover ; 
but he is less dangerous than alco- 
hol or narcotics, and his victims 
have generally more pleasure than 
pain in his ministrations, 








OUT AT SEA. 


By BARBARA DEMPSTER, 
AUTHOR OF ‘WHERE THEY PARTED,’ ‘ LOVE THAT HATH US IN THE NET.’ 


——— e-— 


PART I. 


‘Do you call her pretty? There is 
something very taking in her face, 
but as far as beauty is concerned, 
she cannot be compared to a quar- 
ter of the girls here to-night.’ 

‘You have never spoken to her? 
No? Well, then, go and be intro- 
duced; and if you don’t change 
your opinion in half an hour, I 
sha’n’t give you credit for very 
much good taste.’ 

The first speaker laughed, and 
then lazily made his way round the 
crowded ball-room to the farther 
end, where the woman they had 
been speaking of was just rising to 
join in the waltz that was being 
played. The other man turned to 
a pretty-looking girl seated by 
her mother, to claim her for the 
dance. 

*I quite agree with Mr, Lorton,’ 
said the mother, a highly respect- 
able-looking British matron ; ‘ Mrs. 
Durward to me is the most ordi- 
nary-looking person, and, what is 
more, I cannot understand Mrs. 
Osborne taking her up. No one 
knows anything about her, whether 
she be widow or wife, or really 
married at all. She makes one 
doubtful when there is such a mys- 
tery about her husband. I dare- 
say I am uncharitable ; but really, 
when one has daughters, one can’t 
be too careful. I will not allow 
Rosa to make her acquaintance.’ 

Rosa did not look very much 
impressed by her mother’s pru- 
dence, and was evidently longing 
to join in the waltz. She gave a 


little pinch to the arm of her part- 
ner, which he understood. 

*You are quite right, Mrs. Smith,’ 
he said, placing his arm round the 
girl’s waist preparatory to gliding 
into the whirling crowd. ‘Though 
I really think it must be only 
malice that could speak against 
Mrs. Durward ; but, as you say, 
one knows very little of her past 
life.’ 

He had unconsciously raised his 
voice a little, as he had already 
carried his partner a few steps off, 
and his words were heard by one 
or two couples as they passed him. 
In a short time Mrs. Durward was 
looked at curiously by a good 
many as she floated round the 
room, one of the most graceful 
dancers of the evening; and those 
ladies who knew nothing of the 
circumstances of the case, and who 
had been disposed to treat her with 
cordiality at the commencement of 
the evening as the intimate friend 
of their hostess, rather altered their 
tactics. One or two followed Mrs. 
Smith’s example, and whispered to 
their daughters that until they 
knew more of Mrs. Durward it 
would be just as well to keep her 
at a distance. 

As the last speaker and his part- 
ner lost themselves in the crowd, a 
man of about thirty-five stepped 
out from the shadow of a curtain 
just behind the seat occupied by 
Mrs. Smith. He stood for a mo- 
ment scanning the people as they 
passed, with a curious expression 
on his handsome fair face. Doubt, 
anger, disgust, and mingling with 
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them all a strange kind of attrac- 
tion which was yet half repulsion, 
were depicted on it as he stood 
watching. Suddenly he seemed to 
make a discovery. As he left the 
corner in which he had been shel- 
tering himself, his eyes fell on the 
respectable back of Mrs. Smith, 
and the expression of his face 
turned to one of such decided 
wrath and contempt that it would 
have considerably astonished the 
good lady had she seen it. 

*Cackling old idiot ! he thought, 
with impatient disgust. ‘ Heaven 
preserve ug from such women as 
that ! And I would just like to have 
the punching of that fellow’s head, 
presuming to—’ 

The waltz was just ending, and 
as the last strains died away, with 
a sudden resolve that he could 
never account for afterwards, he 
started to cross the room. Every- 
body was leaving it for the cool 
landings or the refreshments down- 
stairs. A lady, who had just dis- 
missed her partner, was sauntering 
alone into a conservatory that 
opened on to the ball-room. Her 
white dress gleamed softly against 
the banks of dark-green ferns ; but 
before he reached the conserva- 
tory, the man who was seeking her 
stopped irresolutely. He stood for 
a second, tugging his moustache 
with angry discontent. 

‘I suppose I had better, though 
it does seem very ridiculous ; but 
after the chatter of those fools, one 
must be careful.’ 

He turned his steps in the direc- 
tion of the hostess, who was stand- 
ing talking to some of her guests. 

‘You wish to be introduced ?’ 
she said, laying her hand on his 
arm. ‘ You will like her, I think. 
She is a very great favourite of 
mine.’ 

They found her standing by the 
fountain that was playing in the 
conservatory, idly watching its 
waters as they flashed and sparkled 
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among the cool green plants. An 
enormous fern formed a background 
to her slight graceful figure, and the 
rose-colour of the lamps threw a 
soft shade over the face that was 
rather too pale for perfect beauty. 

The man looked at her curiously 
as he approached with their host- 
ess; but she seemed too absorbed 
in her dreams to hear their steps. 

‘ Now this is too bad !’ said Mrs. 
Osborne, with a little laugh. ‘Here 
you are alone again. You are the 
most unsociable woman I know.’ 

Mrs. Durward started, and turned 
to them, her fan falling to the 
ground with a little crash. 

‘I have been dancing all the 
evening,’ she said, bowing slightly 
as she took back the fan that Mrs. 
Osborne’s companion picked up 
for her. ‘I was so hot and tired 
that I came in here for rest.’ 

Mrs. Osborne shook her head. 

‘Well, I am not going to let you 
dream alone over that absurd little 
fountain. I have brought you a 
companion. Mr. Durward—Mrs. 
Durward. You ought to be con- 
nected, the name is uncommon ;’ 
and, with a little nod and a smile, 
Mrs. Osborne returned to the other 
room. 

There was an awkward pause— 
awkward, at least, on the side of 
the man ; for Mrs. Durward looked 
perfectly quiet and self-possessed 
as she sank carelessly into a seat. 
There was another chair by it, and 
for a second or two Bertram Dur- 
ward looked at it hesitatingly; 
then he, too, sat down. 

The conservatory was quite de- 
serted, nearly all the guests having 
gone down to supper, and the rest 
were making the most of the com- 
paratively empty ball-room. Ber- 
tram Durward had wished to have 
the place free of curious observers, 
and yet now the solitude rather 
oppressed him. For almost the first 
time in his life he felt nervous, and 
it irritated him beyond endurance 
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to see the cool indifference of the 
woman at his side, as she leant back 
in her chair lazily fluttering her fan 
to the tune of the lovely waltz, 
whose strains floated to them from 
the neighbouring room. Sheseemed 
to have no intention of beginning 
the conversation, and for the life 
of him he could think of nothing 
to say. 

‘Do you care for dancing?” A 
sweet voice broke the awkward 
silence that had reigned for the last 
three minutes, and for one second 
a pair of soft, dreamy, gray eyes 
were lifted to his, only to drop 
again languidly. 

Bertram Durward flushed an 
angry crimson. 


‘Do I like dancing! The tone 


of his voice was one of unmistak- 
able indignation and wonder. 

The girl—for in her delicate fair- 
ness she looked nothing more— 
raised herself slightly and looked 
into his impatient wrathful face. 
The only thing that belied the per- 


fect indifference of the grave quiet 
gaze was the faintest shade of pink 
that tinged her cheeks. The look 
meant recognition, but at the same 
time repudiation. 

Bertram Durward sprang to his 
feet. 

‘I see what you mean: we are to 
be perfect strangers, though I know 
you recognised me, as I did you, 
when we met so unexpectedly an 
hour ago in the hall. But doesnot 
it strike you that this cannot go on 
for ever? A man cannot be tied 
his whole life to a wife whom he 
never sees from year’s end to 
year’s end !’ 

‘You have managed very well 
for nine years,’ she said, rising to 
her feet ; and the scorn of the quiet 
voice, and the flash of the eyes that 
had looked so dreamy a moment 
before, made Bertram Durward feel 
ashamed for his unreasonable out- 
break. 

‘Yes; but an anomaly like that 
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cannot last. Iam neither free nor 
married.’ 

‘ How selfish you men are!’ The 
words seemed to break from her in 
irresistible wonder. 

It may seem impossible, but up 
till this moment, though Bertram 
Durward was not selfish, as men of 
the world go, though he was far 
nobler and better than half his 
companions and friends, yet he 
had never once thought of this 
strange marriage as pressing heavi- 
ly on any one but himself. To 
be bound to a woman for whom 
he cared no more than for the 
merest stranger he passed in the 
street, to live as free in the world 
that made so much of him perhaps 
because he was free, and yet to be 
bound as completely as any other 
Benedict of his acquaintance, and, 
to add to these discomforts, to hear 
his wife spoken against as he had 
heard it this evening,—all this was 
simple torture to his pride. Though 
he had never seen her once since 
the morning they were married nine 
years ago, she was still his wife, 
and her fame was his. For some 
time he had been rebelling against 
the oddness of the fate that ham- 
pered him so entirely, and the 
chance words and meeting of that 
evening had decided him to end 
the farce which had been going on 
for so long. He-must try and put 
up with the discomfort of a wife 
who was not of his own choosing. 
The other position was growing 
intolerable. Now, for the first 
time, he discovered that she too 
had suffered, perhaps more than 
he, and also that the termination of 
the comedy would not be so easily 
brought about as he had fancied. 

Those slanderous lying tongues! 
for that they were lies he knew 
well enough. Though he had 
never once met his wife until that 
night, he knew that her life had 
been as pure as an angel’s. In 
that one exclamation of hers, his 
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own selfishness burst upon him like 
a revelation. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he stam- 
mered, ashamed, confused. ‘I had 
forgotten that it must have been 
disagreeable to you too.’ 

‘It does not matter,’ was the in- 
different answer, as she played 
carelessly with the frond of a tall 
fern. ‘I have managed very well— 
as well as you.’ 

Her cold disdain roused him 
again, and his anger flamed up all 
the more hotly in that the new 
view he was getting of himself was 
not a pleasant one. 

‘But suppose I have not man- 
aged! Suppose I am tired of hold- 
ing this nondescript position! All 
our trying to imagine that we are 
not married will not alter the fact 
that we are husband and wife, and 
as my wife I might wish to have 
you back, and so end this farce 
between us.’ 

‘You would not! You dare not 
do anything so ungenerous, so 
wicked !’ she exclaimed breathless- 
ly. ‘You promised on your honour! 
Then, with a gesture of disdain, she 
turned away with such unutterable 
scorn and anger in her face that 
Bertram Durward felt he would 
have had much pleasure in knock- 
ing himself down for his foolish 
hasty speech. 

‘Am I, then, so very distasteful 
to you?’ he asked, with moody 
sulkiness. ‘It isn’t a very pleasant 
state of affairs.’ 

‘No, it is not,’ she answered, 
turning to him again, all her angry 
excitement vanished. ‘It has been 
unfortunate from the beginning, we 
are both quite decided about that. 
The only mistake you have made 
is that you fancied yourself the only 
sufferer.” He made an attempt to 
speak, but with a slight gesture she 
silenced him. ‘I do not complain. 
I took my fate in my hands and 
made the best of it; you seem to 
have done otherwise, if it be true 
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what you tell me.’ A faint smile, 
more than half scornful, curled her 
lips. ‘But we have managed to 
exist perfectly amicably apart for 
nine years ; it is a pity we should 
quarrel the first time we meet, espe- 
cially as it will be the last.’ 

‘You regret our meeting?’ he 
asked a little bitterly. 

She bowed her head. ‘You 
must see for yourself that the re- 
sults are painful.’ 

He was silenced again by her 
coolness. This was not the shy 
uninteresting wife he was going to 
condescend to place in his home. 

She was silent too, and he had 
the humiliation of feeling that he 
had come off considerably worsted ; 
and what was more, that she was 
anxious for him to leave her. 
Mortified, angry, and yet withal 
curiously attracted by the quiet 
self-possessed woman who stood in 
such strange relationship to him- 
self, he could not make up his 
mind to go away at once. 

‘Will you give me a dance?’ he 
asked suddenly, with an attempt at 
a smile. ‘We are only strangers.’ 

She glanced up into his face, her 
own slightly astonished ; then, with- 
out a shade of embarrassment, she 
laid her hand on his arm. 

‘Certainly, if you wish it.’ 

Though she had granted his re- 
quest, he could not help the slight 
thrill of disappointment that ran 
through him at her perfect uncon- 
cern. It all seemed as some strange 
dream to Bertram Durward, in 
which a curious doubt and pleasure 
mingled so completely that it was 
hard to say which preponderated. 
He scarcely felt the light figure in 
his arms, whose feet fell in such 
perfect unison with his own. How- 
ever unsuited they might be in 
other things, at least this odd 
waltz was perfectly successful ; and 
it was with a very unreasonable 
feeling of regret—considering how 
bitterly he had been in the habit 
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of thinking of his marriage—that 
he relinquished his wife at the last. 
He had a dim feeling that this was 
the end of the interview that had 
taken place so strangely in this 
London drawing-room, and the 
prospect of the coming years, frit- 
tered away in amusements or aim- 
less wanderings round the world, 
began to look rather dreary. 

He glanced down at the girl’s 
face. Her breath was coming 
quickly through her parted lips, 
while the rosy flush on her cheeks 
and the sparkle of her eyes made 
her look very different from the pale 
listless woman who had treated him 
so disdainfully a few moments ago. 
Unconsciously to himself he drew 
her a little closer, wondering how 
on earth he could have been such 
a fool as to call her plain and dull 
that afternoon nine years before, 
when he had met her for the first 
time at his eccentric old guardian’s. 

‘Can you tell me which is Mrs. 
Durward ?’ asked a woman’s voice, 
in rather unguarded tones, as they 
rested for a moment near one of 
the open doors. ‘I have heard 
such a number of extraordinary 
things about her to-night, that I 
wonder Mrs. Osborne cares to ask 
such a person.’ 

‘ That is just what I was saying ;’ 
and Bertram recognised the tones 
as Mrs. Smith’s. ‘They say she 
is separated from her husband. 
Of course she may be all right, 
but—’ 

If the speaker had been a man 
he would have paid dearly for his 
speech. Bertram Durward’s face 
turned white with anger. There 
was no need for him to look to see 
if the girl had heard it too. 

He felt the sudden quiver of the 
white arm on his, as if the cruel 
words had pierced to her heart. 
Then the proud young figure 
straightened itself, and the quiver- 
ing lips grew still and determin- 
ed, as if bidding defiance to all 
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the evil gossip of the heartless 
world. 

‘You must let me protect you. 
It is not good for you to live as 
you do,’ he said, grave almost to 
sternness. 

With a sudden movement she 
drew herself away, and faced him 
with the same look he had seen in 
the conservatory. 

‘Innocence needs no protector, 
Mr. Durward,’ she said haughtily, 
and yet with a quiet dignity that 
made his offer of protection seem 
an impertinence. 

He had not courage to ask her 
for another dance, which he felt 
sure she would refuse him; and so 
for the space of the next half-hour 
he planted himself again near the 
friendly curtain, and looked on 
with disgusted wonder at the gay 
crowd that seemed to be enjoying 
itself so completely in the frivolities 
of the hour, and tried hard to per- 
suade himself that he was not wait 
ing to catch another glance from 
those gray eyes that never deigned 
once to look in his direction. He 
left soon after, and walked home, 
hoping that a little exercise might 
drive off the unaccountable feeling 
of depression that troubled him ; 
but all through his walk he was 
haunted by a pale face and two 
serious gray eyes, that floated be- 
fore him through the lamp-lighted 
streets, and, to add to his trouble, 
he could give no name to this pro- 
voking shadow. He ransacked his 
brain in vain, but was at last obliged 
tocome tothe mortifying conclusion 
that, up to this night, his wife had 
borne so little part in his thoughts 
or his life, that he could not even 
remember her name. To call her 
Mrs. Durward would have been 
too ridiculous ! 
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PART II. 


* My dear Cecil, this cannot go 
on any longer. Mr. Durward is 
getting worn into a very angry 
shadow ; and as for you—’ 

Mrs. Osborne and Cecil Dur- 
ward were sitting alone in the 
former’s morning-room, about a 
month after her dance. Events 
had been taking rather an eccen- 
tric course since that night. Cecil 
Durward had been thrown con- 
stantly into her husband’s society. 
They had met at balls and dinner- 
parties, at Hurlingham and at 
Lord’s, and the result of this forced 
companionship seemed only to 
place a wider gulf between them; 
for in proportion as Bertram Dur- 
ward desired to obtain possession 
of his formerly despised wife, so 
Cecil Durward waxed colder and 
more inaccessible. 

Cecil Durward rose from her 
seat a little impatiently; but her 
face justified Mrs. Osborne’s in- 
sinuation. It was fairer and more 
delicate-looking than ever, and the 
dark rims under her eyes showed 
that the past few weeks had not 
been spent entirely in pleasure and 
amusement. But her face was as 
determined as ever; and Mrs. Os- 
borne looked at her rather doubt- 
fully, as if in wonder how she would 
take her next speech. 

‘Don’t think me _ inquisitive, 
dear,’ she said, laying down the 


elaborate piece of lace-work she 


had been idling over, ‘ but, as your 
friend, I think I ought to know a 
little of the rights of the case. 
Besides—’ A shade of embarrass- 
ment crossed her pretty face. 

‘I know,’ said Cecil, turning 
quickly to her, and, if possible, 
growing a shade paler, while her 
eyes flashed ominously. ‘ Do you 
think I have not eyes to see, nor 
ears to hear?” Then the expres- 
sive face changed again, the pride 
faded out of it; a scarlet flush of 
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shame showed how keenly her wo- 
man’s delicacy had suffered. 

‘My dear, don’t trouble your- 
self, returned Mrs. Osborne, rising 
and laying a caressing hand on her 
shoulder. ‘Nobody who is worth 
anything believes a word. If I 
could only find out who has spread 
the reports, he should never darken 
my doors again.’ 

Mrs. Osborne’s face flushed crim- 
son with annoyance and indigna- 
tion, for under her frivolous plea- 

+ sure-loving exterior was hidden a 
very warm little heart, and Cecil 
Durward was her friend. 

‘It was wrong of me not having 
told you all about it long ago,’ 
said Cecil quickly; ‘but I was 
ashamed. Now I mean to tell 
you everything. You will under- 
stand better why—’ She checked 
herself, and then, with a gesture 
half-peremptory, half-caressing, she 
pushed Mrs. Osborne down into 
her chair, and, standing in front 
of her, began her story. She spoke 
quietly and softly ; only now and 
then the light in her eyes, and the 
flush that mounted to her cheeks, 
belied the apparent calmness. 

‘Twelve years ago, when I be- 
came an orphan, I went to live 
with an old friend of my mother’s. 
I lived with him for three years, 
and was very happy. The old man 
was kind to me, and let me do 
very much as I liked, with the 
single exception of making any 
friends. The consequence was, 
that I grew up dreamy and un- 
practical. But he had a purpose, 
I discovered ; and the purpose 
turned out disastrously, as you will 
see.’ 

Cecil’s face flushed a little, but 
she went on in the same quiet 
tones. 

* He had another ward, a young 
man whom he had adopted when 
he was only five years old. I never 
saw anything of him all the time I 
was there, but I used to hear a 
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great deal about him, and I be- 
lieve he grew a little vexed at my 
position in the house. Kind friends 
told him that I was taking his 
place. After three years, my guar- 
dian died suddenly, and his adopt- 
ed son was sent for. I was ill at 
the time, and did not meet him 
till the day of the funeral, when 
the will was read.’ 

The colour deepened in her 

_@iBeks, and the hands, that had 
;beén hanging passively at her side, 
clasped each other tightly, as if 
the remembrance of that afternoon 
were still unpleasantly vivid. 

‘I did not wish to be present, 
but the lawyer insisted. He might, 
I think, have spared me the shame 
of it. The money was all left to 
his adopted son, on one condition 
—that he married me! If he or 


I declined to fulfil the condition, 
the money was to go to a charity. 
It was a cruel will,’ she said, 
speaking more slowly ; ‘and though 


I was a mere child, barely sixteen, 
I felt all its injustice. Bertram 
Durward had been brought up to 
expect it, only to gain it at last 
hampered with a dull uninteresting 
child for a wife. It was hard. 
Don’t say anything, for I know 
what it was. I could have sunk 
into the ground with shame, as 
everybody present turned and 
stared at me; and his face showed 
only too plainly how he took it. 
It may seem strange, but really at 
the moment I did not think so 
much of myself. I was too miser- 
able at being the innocent cause 
of his bitter disappointment.’ 
‘Just what any one might expect 
of you,’ said Mrs. Osborne de- 
cidedly ; but Cecil shook her head. 
‘I was silly and romantic; and 
I had been so in the habit of con- 
sidering him as a hero who had 
only to come and to conquer, that 
the thought of poor little insigni- 
ficant me coming in his way 
quite overwhelmed me. To make 
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the story short, he first emphati- 
cally refused to agree to the con- 
dition. Complimentary, was not 
it?’ A faint smile played round her 
mouth. ‘Then, after an hour or 
two’s anxious persuasion from his 
friends, and the lawyer's argiments 
—I did not know this till afterwards 
—that I should be left penniless, he 
began to think better of it. The 
end of it was, that he proposed to 
me that evening—for so it had 
been ordered in the will—and I— 
accepted. By some extraordinary 
train of argument I had, after a 
hard battle with my own pride, 
made myself believe that it was 
right. We had a solemn interview. 
He was very good to me, though 
he must have thought me a terrible 
fright, for I had cried until my 
eyes were sq red and swollen I 
could scarcely see out of them; 
and then—lI was too shy to saya 
word, and only stood there dumb 
and uncomfortable. That night, 
before going to bed, I went into 
the library to be a little quiet, and 
try and realise the oddness of my 
position. I must have fallen off 
into a doze, for I was suddenly 
awakened by voices. I was sitting 
on the window-sill, and the cur- 
tains completely hid me from the 
people in the room; but I soon 
found out that they were Bertram 
Durward and the lawyer. They 
were speaking of the marriage.’ 
Cecil’s face grew very pale and 
her eyes troubled, and she stopped 
a second; but, with a gesture of 
self-disdain, she went on again. 
‘My future husband was speak- 
ing very bitterly of the injustice 
done him, and the misery of being 
tied to a wife he could never love. 
The lawyer tried to console him, 
and I learned that Bertram had 
been very extravagant, and was so 
hampered with debt that he would 
have to leave the country unless 
he complied with the condition, 
He even remarked that it must be 
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hard for me too. “ Hard upon her,” 
Bertram exclaimed, “ when she no 
doubt had a hand in bringing it 
about! Do you think she is not 
as anxious to get the money as I 
am, or that any maidenly shame 
would prevent her enjoying it when 
she gets it ?”’ 

‘The horrid creature!’ exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Osborne indignantly. 

‘He did not know any better; but 
that decided me. I ought not to 
have listened to it all ; but my only 
reason for not showing myself was 
the wish to spare us any more hu- 
miliation. Mab, can’t you under- 
stand what I went through?’ she 
said, stretching out her hands with 
a passionate appeal that was check- 
ed before it could be answered. 
‘My pride and my woman’s dig- 
nity on one side ; on the other, the 
cruel injustice of his lot, his dis- 
grace, and his banishment! The 
next morning I asked Mr. Dur- 
ward and the lawyer to meet me 
in the library. I asked the former 


if he still wished to marry me. He 


answered yes; but’—the same 
faint smile played for a moment 
round her mouth—‘it was more 
like saying yes to his own burial. 
Then I made my conditions. We 
would be married immediately ; 
but we must part at the church- 
door, never to meet again. He 
made a kind of half-hearted demur ; 
but I was firm, and until that night 
last month we have never once 
seen nor heard of each other.’ 

Cecil did not say that, though 
Bertram Durward had wished: to 
make her a handsome allowance, 
she would take nothing but just 
sufficient to live upon in the most 
simple manner. 

Mrs. Osborne looked at her 
friend with real commiseration. 
That a marriage should have been 
arranged on such purely mercenary 
grounds in no way shocked her— 
she was too used to such things 
in her own world ; but that Cecil 
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should have been shut out for nine 
years from all the pleasures and 
amusements of a society she was 
so fitted to shine in—that, in reality 
mistress of one of the prettiest 
properties in England, she should 
yet be leading a lonely life in a 
dull little village of Brittany— 
excited the whole pity of poor 
Mrs. Osborne’s fashionable soul. 
Cecil knew that her friend could 
not possibly look on the marriage 
from her own point of view. She 
would never understand how Cecil’s 
whole nature, strengthened, puri- 
fied, ennobled by the healthy sim- 
ple life she had led for the last few 
years, revolted against the sin and 
the degradation of such a marriage. 
The education of those years had 
taught her to see with a clearness 
of vision that all Mrs. Osborne’s 
worldly wisdom would never bring 
her. 

‘But, Cecil, though I think you 
acted perfectly right then, it is 
quite different now. There is no 
doubt that you are in a very awk- 
ward position. It would be so 
much pleasanter for you to be at 
the head of a good home; and 
Mr. Durward has the sweetest 
place in Buckinghamshire, to say 
nothing of a perfect gem of a town 
house.’ 

‘Mab "’ burst from Cecil, in such 
tones of utter bewilderment that 
Mrs. Osborne started. 

‘Don’t frighten me like that, 
Cecil ! she said, recovering herself, 
and laughing. ‘1’m not Mr. Dur- 
ward! It is all very well to de- 
spise wealth and position, but life 
would be too monotonous without 
them. Take my advice, make it 
up with your husband, and—’ 

‘Sit at the head of his table, and 
receive his guests, and otherwise 
graciously submit to his lordship’s 
commands !’ 

‘Don’t be agoose! I believe he 
is more than half in love with you 
now.’ 
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Cecil started, then a wave of the 
loveliest crimson rushed over her 
face and throat. 

‘You are mistaken,’ she said, 
moving away. ‘ He cares no more 
for me than for any other piece of 
furniture indispensable to the per- 
fection of his house.’ 

‘You are too— began Mrs. Os- 
borne; but Cecil was gone, and 
Mrs. Osborne was fain to admit 
that there was just one thing that 
marred her otherwise perfect friend, 
and that was her utter want of 
common sense. 


‘ And you think me contemptible 
enough to accept the shelter of a 
man’s name and position to save 
myself from the untruths that I 
despise ?” 

‘But you forget. You are not 
free to incur the disgrace and dis- 
honour of being spoken lightly of.’ 

‘Disgrace! dishonour! Surely 
you are forgetting yourself, Mr. 
Durward! Do you know that I 
consider it would dishonour me to 
enter your home? and yet you dare 
apply such words to me!’ 

With flashing eyes, and quivering 
lips that could scarcely frame the 
words she uttered, Cecil Durward 
stood facing her husband in the 
garden of her own home in Brit- 
tany. 

‘Do I forget? he exclaimed, 
maddened by the scorn of her 
last words. ‘God knows I can 
only remember one thing—that you 
are my wife, and that every word 
spoken against-you is torture to me.’ 

‘To your pride,’ returned Cecil 
slowly, though her voice still vi- 
brated with the passion that had 
moved her. ‘You need not fear 
any longer ; I shall never return to 
England again.’ 

In spite of her pride, that had 
been wounded to the quick, her 
voice faltered as she finished. 

Bertram Durward took a sudden 
step nearer her. 
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‘Will not you understand?’ he 
began; but she turned on him 
with bitter scorn. 

‘No; I do not understand. 
When I married you, you gained 
all that you desired. What right 
have you to disturb my peace 
now ?” 

He drew back, his face white to 
the very lips. 

‘You are right,’ he answered 
haughtily. ‘We can never under- 
stand each other.’ Without an- 
other word he turned, and left her 
standing in the midst of the tall 
white lilies, that filled the whole 
garden with their fragrance. As 
he let the little gate swing behind 
him, a soft breeze rustled through 
them, and carried their perfume 
out to where he stood in the dusty 
country road. To his dying day he 
could never come near one of the 
white flowers without the remem- 
brance of the angry pain and de- 
spair that he bore with him out of 
that garden. He turned out of 
the long sleepy road, and took a 
winding path that led down to 
the beach. A fisherman mending 
his nets called out something to 
him as he crossed the brown-rib- 
bed sand, but he did not catch 
what he said. A turn of the cliffs 
brought him into a kind of bay, 
formed by the black rocks and cliffs 
that rose up frowning and inacces- 
sible on three sides. The sands 
were bare for a long way out to 
sea, and, with a vague wish to put 
as much space as possible between 
himself and that fragrant garden, 
he wandered out until he came to 
the end ofa ridge of black rocks 
that divided the little bay at low 
tide into two parts. Almost me- 
chanically he pulled out a cigar ; 
and as he sat on the rocks smok- 
ing, he tried to solve the hardest 
enigma life had ever yet proposed 
to him. 

He was madly, hopelessly in 
love with his own wife; yet how 
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was he to make her believe him? 
The cigar went out, and he did 
not trouble to light it again, as he 
sat with his face troubled and hag- 
gard turned towards the sea. 

Cecil Durward had left London 
before the season was over to go 
back to her Brittany home. The 
malice of Mrs. Smith, who had 
already succeeded in making things 
very unpleasant for Cecil in her 
strange position, reached a climax 
at a picnic given by her, to which 
Mrs. Osborne was, through sudden 
illness, unable to go. Cecil, much 
against her wish, was forced to go 
alone, as Mrs. Osborne, knowing 
that Bertram Durward was to be 
there, appeared so disappointed at 
her desire to stay at home that she 
yielded. But the day was miser- 
able. Before it was over, she found 
herselfin the most painful position 
a proud sensitive woman can well 
be—with all the men on her side, 
and the whole of the women against 
her. It is only fair to say that the 
women present were chiefly friends 
after Mrs. Smith’s own heart. Ber- 
tram Durward chafed and fumed, 
but could do nothing. He saw 
that everything was wrong, but 
could pick out no tangible griev- 
ance nor particular offender; for it 
would be easier to hold a will-o’- 
the-wisp in your hand than to op- 
pose or thwart the subtle unde- 
fined malice of a jealous ungener- 
ous woman. Cecil only grew 
colder and quieter in proportion 
as she suffered ; but she left town 
soon after that, wishing, with pas- 
sionate pain, that she had never 
been persuaded to leave her safe 
refuge in that far-away Brittany 
sea-village. 

The season had been an un- 
usually gay one. Mrs. Osborne, 
who lived in a whirl of excite- 
ment from morning to night, was 
completely knocked up, and, to 
her horror, the doctor ordered 
her the most absolute repose. It 
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was too dreadful, and the bare 
idea of a sleepy English country 
place made her shudder. The 
only thing that would help her to 
support this enforced dulness would 
be Cecil’s society ; and one August 
morning Cecil had a letter from 
her friend to say that she was com- 
ing to her. Mrs. Osborne arrived 
with a plan in her head, but with 
despair she was beginning to think 
the plan hopeless. She had per- 
suaded Bertram Durward to join 
them, thinking that in the desola- 
tion and /ristesse of a quiet little 
village anything might be brought 
about. 

‘I should flirt with the curé of 
the place myself, if you were not 
here,’ she said to her husband, as 
she unfolded her scheme. He ap- 
peared doubtful of the result, hav- 
ing formed a fairly accurate esti- 
mate of Cecil’s strength of cha- 
racter ; and though his pretty little 
wife was vexed at first at his scep- 
ticism, she was at last beginning 
reluctantly to share it. In all her 
match-making she had never had 
to deal with two such hopelessly 
refractory beings as these two, and 
there was no denying that Cecil 
was the harder to bend. She was as 
pitiless as a rock where her pride 
was concerned. 

The sun had sunk below the 
horizon, but still Cecil Durward 
moved restlessly about among the 
lilies. A peasant woman stopped 
at the little white gate, and wished 
her a good-evening. She lingered 
talking for a few minutes, and then, 
with a shade of anxiety on her 
weather-beaten face, asked if Ma- 
dame had seen the English gentle- 
man that evening, as two hours 
ago he had gone down to the 
beach towards the dangerous bay. 
A fisherman had called out to him, 
but he could not have heard, as 
he had not returned. Monsieur 
had often expressed a wish to see 
the bay by moonlight ; but he must 
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have forgotten that it was the 
spring-tide. 

Cecil’s face grew deadly white. 
Shelooked out across the sea, which 
was already beginning to gleam cool 
and clear in the silvery rays of the 
rising moon. The beach at the foot 
of the cliffs, on which the village 
was situated, could not be seen 
from the garden. Witha few more 
questions, she dismissed the wo- 
man, and stood for a second or 
two reflecting. Then, with a look 
of sudden decision, she flew, rather 
than ran, up the little path to her 
door. When she emerged again, 
she was wrapped in a long dark 
cloak that fell down almost to her 
ankles. 

‘God grant that I may not be 
too late after all!’ she murmured, 
with a quick look upwards ; and, 
without waiting to go down to the 
village for more help, which would 
only have delayed her—and she 
knew only too well how every 
second meant life or death now— 
she sped along the road until she 
came to a path cut into the cliffs, 
leading down to the beach beneath. 
Once on the sands she flew along 
with her bare feet, keeping her 
eyes fixed on the black jutting 
promontory that hid the bay from 
her view. ‘The waters were al- 
ready nearly up to the cliffs as she 
hurried along, and as the rough 
crags that shut in the bay on this 
side curved towards the sea, the 
waters were almost knee-deep as 
she waded past, each wave as it 
advanced gaining more strength, 
and threatening to carry her off 
her feet altogether. Another effort 
and she turned the projecting rock, 
and stood once more upon the 
brown-ribbed sand. She cast one 
quick eager glance across, and then 
her heart stood still. Standing in 
the centre of the beach, shading 
his eyes as if the moonbeams on 
the waters had dazzled him, was 
the figure of a man. She did not 
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advance at once, but turned and 
looked at the place she had just 
left. A few seconds would make 
no difference now, for by the time 
she reached the still unconscious 
figure, escape by that way would 
be impossible. The opposite side 
had already been covered some 
minutes before, as its cliffs pro- 
jected still farther out to sea. 

A curious smile played round 
her mouth as she stood watching 
each wave as it rolled in a little 
higher than the last, and there was 
a light in her eyes that Bertram 
Durward would have marvelled at ; 
but he stood lost in a dream, in 
which the cool breeze blowing in 
from the Atlantic seemed to his 
feverish fancy like the moist cool 
hand of a woman, and its touch on 
his brow awakened again all the 
passion and the pain that he had 
fought so hard against out on the 
rocks. 

The dreamy ripple of the ad- 
vancing waves prevented him hear- 
ing the sound of hurrying feet. A 
hand was laid on his arm. 

‘Cecil!’ burst from his lips. 
She did not answer, only turned 
and pointed to the shining sea that 
had so completely cut off their re- 
treat. For a second he stood as 
if bewildered ; then a strange look 
flashed into his eyes. ‘We can 
swim through,’ he said quietly. 

She shook her head. 

‘You would be dashed to pieces 
against the rocks. Do not you see 
that white foam? and the water is 
up now as far as the village. Our 
only chance is to get out to that 
rock ;’ and, raising her hand, she 
pointed to a jagged black rock 
some distance from the shore, and 
which Bertram Durward remem- 
bered to have been out of the 
water a short time before, though 
now it was surrounded. Cecil 
spoke quietly, coldly, and, but for 
the strangeness of the scene—the 
black frowning rocks, the slowly- 
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advancing sea, and the ominously- 
lessening beach—he could almost 
have fancied himself once more 
in Mrs. Osborne’s conservatory. 
‘Make haste, or the current will 
be too strong.’ 

But he could not move. 

‘Cecil,’ he exclaimed, with a 
passionate gesture, ‘ what made you 
do this ? 

‘Are not you my husband ?’ she 
said quietly ; and, before he could 
answer, her feet were already 
almost in the rapidly-advancing 
water. She threw the cloak on 
the sand, and then, for the first 
time, he discovered she was in a 
soft swimming-dress which gleamed 
white in the moon’s rays. His 
heart gave one wild throb. What 
could all this mean? Had she 
really taken this thought for his own 
safety? But the hope died away as 
quickly as it had come. He was 
her husband, that was all; and with 
a sickening disappointment he fol- 
lowed her. He dared not waste 
As 


another minute, for her sake. 
they stepped into the deep water 
he offered to help her; but she 
shook her head, while a faint col- 


our tinged her cheeks. But before 
she reached the rocks the current 
had grown almost too strong for 
her, and, but for his watchful care, 
she would more than once have 
been dashed against the ridge of 
rocks that still showed in some 
place above the water. The strange 
silent swim was over at last, and, 
as Bertram Durward raised her on 
to the friendly shelter, a faint sigh 
of thankfulness broke from Cecil’s 
lips. Bertram did not speak. He 
turned abruptly, and looked back 
at the bay they had just left. The 
waters were up now, and, as he 
saw the waves dashing in white 
foam against its rocky sides, brave 
and reckless of his life as he was, 
he could not repress a shudder to 
think how narrowly he had escaped 
drowning like a rat ina hole. He 
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had escaped, but at what a risk! 
With something rising in his throat 
that yet did not shame his man- 
hood, he turned again from the 
treacherous bay. His face grew 
whiter and whiter, and his breath 
came quickly, shortly. 

‘Cecil,’ he began, in tones of 
such concentrated feeling that, for 
the first time before him, Cecil’s 
cold reserve faltered, and her 
hands clasped each other as they 
always did when she was roused, 
‘tell me why you have done this? 
Is it only for the reason you gave? 
If this be so, I would rather have 
died a hundred times than that 
you should have risked your life 
for me !’ 

Cecil rose to her feet, but she 
was trembling so that she could 
scarcely stand. He saw it, but 
dared not attempt to help her. ° 
The whole strength and passion 
of his love swept over him, leav- 
ing him sick and faint; and in 
that one moment all his selfish- 
ness, all his self-seeking, were 
scorched up in the fire of a love 
that was now wholly pure and 
worthy. He knew that he would 
willingly have laid down at that 
very moment his own life if, by 
so doing, he could have freed her 
for ever from the burden of the 
life she now bore. 

There was no doubting the truth 
and the regret, the passion and 
the renunciation, that shone in his 
eyes, as he looked down into her 
face. Cecil did not answer; and 
the bitterness of death came upon 
him. 

‘You do not know, for you will 
never believe me, how I love 
you; but now, when I swear to 
give you up for ever, will you not 
at least forgive me the pain I have 
cost you ?” 

‘Do you really love me?” 

The words came faint, tremu- 
lous, and yet with a strange note of 
triumph in them. 
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‘Love you! he echoed pas- 
sionately ; ‘love you! when I tell 
you that I would pray for death as 
I never prayed before if by so doing 
I could free you, and—gain a par- 
don and a kind thought for myself!’ 

He turned, and looked down 
into the water, that had already 
risen very near to where they 
stood; and a wild temptation 
seized him to fling himself down 
into its cool green depths, and 
then and there end all the fever 
and the pain that so sorely beset 
him. What was life to him now 
without her? and did not even his 
life darken hers ? 

‘ Bertram, what are you thinking 
of ?” 

He turned swiftly to her again. 

‘Thinking of! O Cecil, my 
love—my wife—I was thinking 
that I have been as a man who has 
fallen in love with a star, and be- 
cause the star was so far above 
him he prayed for death, if even 


that might bring him a little 
nearer it.’ 

Cecil shook her head. 

‘Thank God, I am only a wo- 
man!’ she said softly ; ‘and there 
is no need for death to bring us 


nearer. Bertram, it is you now 
who will not understand !’ 

For the space of one short 
second he still stood looking at 
her, as if stunned—the next her 
two hands were in his, and he was 
covering them with such passionate 
reverent kisses that Cecil was 
thankful for the soft moonlight that 
veiled her flushing cheeks. 

‘I cannot believe it even yet,’ 
he said, after a short silence more 
eloquent than words. ‘Do you 
really mean that you will try to 
love me at last ? 

‘I have loved you since I was 
a child,’ Cecil answered softly, 
shyly, though a smile dimpled 
over her face; ‘even when you 
thought me dull and uninterest- 
ing.’ 
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‘Cecil!’ pleaded her husband, 
while a flush of shame dyed his 
bronzed face. 

‘ And it was because I loved you 
that I would not come to you 
until you loved me in return. I 
did not want protection, nor a 
home, nor wealth.’ 

But, in spite of her words, there 
was no scorm in the smile that 
Cecil gave back in answer to her 
husband’s. 

With a new understanding came 
a new desire for life, though every 
moment showei more clearly the 
peril of their position. As Cecil 
knew, the waters would but just 
rise above the surface of the rock ; 
and if they could only resist the 
strength of the waves, that looked 
so smooth and gentle in the moon- 
light, but which yet swept against 
the rock with almost irresistible 
force, they would be saved. The 
first hour was a terrible one, and 
Bertram prayed, as he had not 
prayed since he was a boy, that at 
least Cecil's life might be spared. 
They could only wait till the tide 
had gone back again ; and as Cecil 
trembled with the wet and the 
cold, his heart sank within himat the 
thought of the result of her self- 
sacrifice. But they were spared 
the ordeal. The woman who acted 
as servant to Cecil had been out 
when the latter started on her 
search. After her return to the 
cottage she began to be alarmed at 
her mistress’s absence, and went 
down to the village to see if she 
had gone there. There she met 
the woman with whom Bertram 
Durward lodged, who was also 
growing very uneasy at his ab- 
sence. The result of their doubts 
was a visit to Mrs. Osborne, who, 
when she heard the different par- 
ticulars, nearly cried with fear and 
alarm. She insisted on a boat 
going round to the bay, though 
every one explained that if the 
English gentleman had stayed in 
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the bay the help would be useless 
now, unless, of course, he had made 
his way out to the big rock, which 
a stranger would surely never think 
of. 

But Mrs. Osborne would listen 
to no reasonable arguments. A 
dreadful fear had taken possession 
of her. What if Cecil had gone to 
warnhim? Though she would not 
raise a finger for wealth or posi- 
tion, there was no knowing what 
absurdity she would be guilty of 
for some mistaken notion of duty ; 
and Mr. Osborne for once agreed 
with her, without the provoking 
smile with which he generally an- 
swered his wife’s suggestions. 

An hour later Cecil was safe at 
home. 

As Mrs. Osborne left Cecil’s 
room she found Bertram Durward 
waiting for her at the foot of the 
stairs, unable to leave the house 
until he had heard that she was 
recovering from the exposure. 

‘You nearly lost me my friend, 
sir, said Mrs. Osborne, smiling, 
though the brightness of her pretty 
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eyes was rather dimmed for the 
moment. 

‘But I have found a wife!’ he 
returned, with such an unfashion- 
able squeeze of the hand that her 
fingers tingled. ‘If it had not 
been for you, Mrs. Osborne, I 
should never have come here.’ 

‘I suppose you think you have 
done a wonderful thing, bringing 
those two foolish people together?” 
said her husband, as they walked 
quietly back to their own rooms. 
‘Suppose they quarrel again ?” 

‘ Don’t be disagreeable, Charlie. 
It is all right now. Doyou know, 
I am very glad I didn’t marry you 
for your money.’ 

‘Thank you. All the same, it 
was a good thing that I had plenty, 
eh?’ 

But the dainty little face held 
up to his, with its unusual access 
of thoughtfulness, was too winning 
to make him wish to press the 
question ; so as it was a lonely 
country road, and there was no 
one to see, he contented himself 
with a kiss instead. 








THE ART OF TRAVELLING. 


By Mrs. ADOLPHE SMITH. 


————— 


THERE are several qualities that 
are absolutely indispensable to 
pleasant and profitable travelling. 
* He that wants money, means, and 
content is without three good 
friends,’ says Shakespeare, referring 
to our precarious journey from the 
cradle to the grave. And much 
the same may be said respecting 
our shorter travels from continent 
to continent, from north to south, 
from east towest. ‘ He that wants 
money, means, and content is with- 
out three good friends,’ is a dictum 
which applies admirably to the 
narrower range. If, however, as 
Shakespeare implies, money be the 
foremost of the three good friends, 
so far as our life is concerned, it is 
by no means the foremost friend 
in our periodical wanderings to and 
fro. Money is undoubtedly a very 
agreeable concomitant. 


‘And if I should chance to run over a cad, 
I can pay for the damage, if ever so bad— 
So pleasant it is to have money,’ 


sang Arthur Clough ; but it is not 


all in all. The enjoyment of tra- 
velling is by no means confined to 
the travellers in Pullman’s cars; 
and very often the humble occu- 
pant of a third-class carriage in a 
parliamentary train will relish the 
ever-changing scenes, the glimpses 
of rural life, the beauty of tree and 
field and river, infinitely more than 
the tired-out man about town, 
whose very expression of weariness, 
as his eye wanders over the land- 
scape, denotes the condition of his 
mind. Money cannot give the 
power to enjoy, and without this 
travelling is dreary work indeed. 
The means of appreciating the 
phases of life through which we 
are passing are much rarer than 


will be generally supposed. We 
English people are, of course, the 
greatest among travelling nations. 
We have left our footprints in the 
furthermost corners of the earth ; 
we have penetrated foremost wher- 
ever human life is possible; we 
have left the names of our great 
pioneers in innumerable places on 
the face of the globe ; but there is 
still amongst us a considerable 
tendency to routine in our travel- 
ling, as in other things. Originality 
is a thing we constantly clamour 
for and constantly quarrel with, 
says Mr. Carlyle ; and, assuredly, 
of no people could this be -said 
with greater truth than of the English 
people. Too many of us are in- 
clined to follow in the beaten track, 
to see that which is merely surface 
gloss, to take for granted that which 
lies ready at hand; and in this 
way we do not always profit by the 
inestimable advantages open to us. 
The highest quality, however, in 
the traveller—the most satisfactory 
quality to himself, as well as to all 
around him—is content. There 
is nothing so dispiriting or tiresome 
as a grumbler ; as a companion, by 
rail or by boat, who is perpetually 
discovering new discomforts; who 
appears to think all the companies 
are combining for his misery ; who 
declares that the draughts are gales 
of wind, that the jerking of the 
carriage prevents any reading, that 
the lamp is a mere rushlight and 
is flickering into the bargain, that 
the rate of speed is disgracefully 
slow, that the lines have been cut 
through the ugliest parts of the 
district, that the guards are ex- 
tremely uncivil, &c.; finally, who 
will proclaim at the top of his voice 
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the current price of the company’s 
shares, glancing appealingly at his 
fellow-travellers, as if asking them 
to say that with such overwhelming 
profits the company might really 
look after his comfort. The grum- 
bler will grumble in England ; but, 
as a rule, he grumbles infinitely 
more when he is on foreign soil. 
The French, and Italian, and Ger- 
man, and Swiss, and Spanish trains 
are all abominable, according to 
him; he will not even allow any 
merit to the Belgian trains. The 
fares are exorbitant, the rate of 
speed is snail's pace, the unpunctu- 
ality is the sign of the want of na- 
tional order, the noise at the sta- 
tions reminds him of the monkey- 
house at the Zoo ; and so he goes 
on. He is astonished at nothing ; 
he will look at very little, and will 
read his Zimes pertinaciously as he 
flies across the exquisite foreign 
countries, only remarking in Switz- 
erland that the reflection of the 
snow on the mountains affects his 
eyes; and in Italy, that it is very 
well to talk about the sunny South, 
but that the sun is an abominable 
nuisance. He will look up from 
his leader to lament the political 
state of Europe ; he will talk about 
home affairs—about the ‘ weather 
and the crops’ if it be summer, or 
the ‘ weather and the parks’ if it be 
winter; but his glances at the 
scenery around him are disparaging, 
to say the least. In the full flow 
of a fellow-traveller’s enthusiasm 
he will say dryly, ‘ The mountains 
are very fine in Wales also, and in 
Scotland. Have you ever been up 
Snowdon or Ben Nevis? The 
enthusiast’s exaltation will fall to 
zero ; he will feel some compunc- 
tion in answering, as he most likely 
will have to answer, that he has 
never seen Snowdon; and the 
grumbler, mumbling some advice 
as to seeing one’s native land 
before judging other countries, will 
return to his study of the money- 
market column, and look no more 
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in the direction of the enthusiastic 
admirer of the magnificent Alps. 
Everything goes wrong with him ; 
he scowls at every one who enters 
the compartment; he declines 
every civility ; in fact, he makes a 
journey which should have been 
pleasant inexpressibly tedious ; and 
when he leaves the carriage, and is 
heard growling at the railway offi- 
cials about his luggage, and telling 
them how these things are done in 
England, his fellow-travellers draw 
a deep breath, and stretch them- 
selves, as if some irksome restraint 
had been upon them, and very 
likely break into general conversa- 
tion, on the strength of his grim 
and prejudiced reserve. 

Another man may be too diffuse 
in his admiration. He will find 
something to praise in every field, 
in every bush ; he will be for ever 
pointing out the exquisite greens 
of tree and grass, the picturesque 
farmhouse, its blue smoke curling 
heavenward, and plainly visible 
against the dark background of the 
pine-forest ; he will find beauty in 
every nook and corner, in short ; 
and though he is always infinitely 
preferable to the grumbler, he may 
become wearisome after a time. 
He is one of those persons who 
believe, like Voltaire’s Candide, 
that everything is for the best in 
the best of worlds; he will not 
growl at the new-comer in the 
railway-carriage, but will, on the 
contrary, make room, putting his 
rugs aside, and helping the intruder 
to stow away the paraphernalia 
necessary upon a long journey. 
He bears the slow rate at which 
the train goes with exemplary forti- 
tude ; he laughs good-humouredly 
at the uproar and babble at the 
foreign railway-stations ; he is not 
incensed at any delay; he does 
not strike attitudes when he is 
routed out of a more or less com- 
fortable sleep at five in the morn- 
ing, and required to leave the car- 
riage at Pontarlier, in order to 
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have his luggage examined, but 
comforts himself with the vision of 
the capital breakfast he will be 
able to have, an hour or two later, 
at Lausanne. 

Some travellers are tiresome to 
a large class of persons, from their 
excessive anxiety to be agreeable. 
They seem unable to repress the 
desire to bestow information upon 
the luckless victims who are con- 
fined in one and the same com- 
partment, and cannot therefore 
evade the observations made by 
the gentleman who constitutes 
himself professor of general and 
technical useful knowledge; and 
this class of traveller is sometimes 
very trying. The train winds 
through a specially long tunnel, 
perhaps ; the professor seizes the 
opportunity, and tells his fellow- 
travellers how many years the 
boring of the tunnel took, how the 
earth just at that spot was pecu- 
liarly clayey or chalky or gravelly 
in formation, and how fifteen per 
cent of this and eighty-five per 
cent of the other were found in 
some special corner, thereby threat- 
ening to overthrow the hopes of 
the conceivers of the tunnel. His 
fellow-travellers will, it is most 
likely, wish that they could leave 
him in the tunnel, to examine it at 
his leisure; but the man means 
well: they are well-bred persons, 
and they will try to look interested. 
The ladies will bend their heads 
gently, and perhaps one rash man 
will ask a question. That clinches 
the matter; there is no hope any 
more for a quiet journey. The 
professor will insist upon enlighten- 
ing his companions throughout the 
period of time they spend together. 
He will insist on giving you infor- 
mation—scientific and statistical— 
at every point. Are you looking 
thoughtfully at the blue waters of 
the matchless Mediterranean, he 
will remind you that, beautiful as 
it is, it contains something like 
fifteen per cent less oxygen than 
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the Atlantic ; are you lost in con- 
templation of the everlasting mag- 
nificence of Mont Blanc, he will 
give you the exact number of 
feet of the mountain’s height, 
most likely supplementing his de- 
tails respecting Mont Blanc with 
figures relating to Monte Rosa, the 
Matterhorn, the Jungfrau, and 
other famous peaks. He does not 
perceive that there are tempera- 
ments on which the great handi- 
work of Nature makes an effect 
quite apart from facts and figures ; 
he does not realise that genuine 
admiration of Nature does not de- 
pend upon details of any kind, 
either statistical, scientific, or his- 
torical; and finally, he has not 
sufficient observation of character 
and physiognomy to enable him 
to see that his quotations from 
Baedeker are wearisome. He is 
so unconscious of offence, so ex- 
tremely satisfied with everything 
and every one around him, that it . 
becomes an impossibility to give 
him a decided rebuff. He is one 
among the thousands of persons 
whose effect in the world is utterly 
spoiled by the want of a little 
tact. 

The Frenchman is, assuredly, 
not a born traveller. He does not 
like travelling, he is not at his ease ; 
a few hours’ journey by rail is an 
undertaking for him, and he en- 
cumbers himself with wraps and 
bags and impedimenta of every 
description ; yet he is by no means 
an unpleasant travelling companion. 
He makes unwonted disturbance 
over every trifle; he will not put 
up with the smallest inconvenience 
from lack of energy in complaining ; 
if he be travelling no farther than 
from Paris to Asnitres, and he finds 
the blinds of the carriage-windows 
do not work to his satisfaction, he 
will worry every official he can un- 
earth, until he gathers a small group 
round the offending window, each 
man declaring that windows are 
not in his department, and the in- 
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tending traveller proclaiming his 
intention, at the top of his voice, of 
writing to Monsieur le Directeur ; 
he shuts and open windows, he 
draws blinds up and down, puts 
curtains backwards and forwards, 
in fact he makes an unwarrantable 
commotion over the smallest in- 
cident; but yet he undoubtedly 
is a pleasant companion. He will 
be talkative before you have passed 
the fortifications ; if you hold out 
a friendly finger he will give you 
his whole hand ; he will take any 
commendatory allusion of yours to 
his native country as a personal 
compliment, and he will look upon 
any outrages which we may make 
in regard to his native language 
with the utmost courtesy and good 
breeding. The Frenchman’s innate 
self-respect and independence of 
spirit prevent any truckling to the 
rich, or to the members of a class 
above him ; and he will not be one 
whit more polite to a duke than to 
adustman. Social equality is in 
the very spirit of the French nature, 
and makes French persons most 
attractive and pleasant companions. 
Their gaiety is, of itself, an exhila- 
rant to the quieter and sadder 
Englishman ; and their utter free- 
dom from conventionality and affec- 
tation, their absence of desire to 
appear greater or richer or of 
higher rank than truth warrants, 
are very commendable features in 
their general behaviour. 

If you are travelling at night, 
with French fellow-travellers, the 
difference between English and 
French people will show consider- 
ably. The Frenchman will put on 
a soft silk cap, he will tie a hand- 
kerchief round his neck, he will 
even tie a scarf over his head and 
under his chin in order to be se- 
cure from the draughts, he will take 
off his bootsand produce anold pair 
of slippers from his bag, and he 
will dispose himself for sleep, care- 
fully covering himself with rugs. 
The Frenchwoman will be equally 
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prudent. She will put on a loose 
long jacket, of pretty material and 
pretty make, you may be sure, and 
under this she can afford to loosen 
the tight dress-bodice that fashion 
requires. She also will produce an 
elegant pair of slippers, matching 
the jacket, and will swathe her head 
and shoulders in a dainty woollen 
fichu, of the same colour as jacket 
and slippers. In the early morning, 
when daylight is breaking over the 
silent land, and bursting in streaks 
into the carriage, the French travel- 
lers refresh themselves with an in- 
formal toilet. The lady pours some 
eau de rose or cau de lavande into 
a tin cup, and with the corner of a 
small towel, brought on purpose in 
the handbag, wipes her face dili- 
gently. With her brush and comb 
she arranges her hair, and she ad- 
justs her hat or bonnet, packs up 
her long jacket and slippers, &c., 
and is finally taut and trim when, 
at the next station, it is announced 
that café au /ait is served at the 
buffet, and that the train will stop 
for twenty minutes. We English 
more often tumble out of the rail- 
way-carriage in a condition that 
would lead one to think we had 
passed the night in an Irish cabin. 
The English travellers disdain the 
precautions to which I have re- 
ferred; they will declare that they 
cannot sleep in the train, therefore 
it would be useless to make any 
preparations. Presently they begin 
to nod and sway about, and finally, 
being only fallible human beings, 
fall asleep, their hats being flattened 
against the back of the carriage, 
their clothes being creased and 
tumbled, and their feet aching be- 
cause of the unwonted confine- 
ment in stiff walking-boots. Thus 
they sleep in the utmost discomfort. 
When the morning comes, then 
they are pitiable to look upon; and 
seen in the early sunlight, it will 
be hard to believe that the French- 
man is not more learned in the art 
of travelling than the Englishman. 
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In Suffolk-street I daily see 
An entertaining exhibition, 
Where each performer seems to me 
To occupy a false position. 
Some rather lively little mice, 
A cat, and three or four canaries, 
Amuse me, at a paltry price, 
With sundry comical vagaries. 


My optics on the show I feast, 
And thus revive the admiration 
That I profess for ev'ry beast 
And ev’ry bird in all creation, 
They rank below the human race, 
And yet they bear a charm about them 
So potent, that in any place 
My life would be a blank without them. 


My terror mounts beyond control— 
Although I strive to overcome it— 
Whene’er a mouse ascends a pole 
To pluck the standard from the summit. 
And when secure he reaches earth, 
I trust it will not seem improper 
If, shedding tears amid my mirth, 
I hand the man an extra copper. 


Those birds, that fondly I admire, 

Are all so pretty, all so clever, 
That I could ardently desire 

To gaze upon their pranks for ever. 
Yon cat, so very slim and sleek— 

The emblem of repose and quiet— 
Has evidently grown so meek 

Upon a vegetable diet. 


Here, Showman, is your stock-in-trade ; 
And, though you treat it pretty kindly, 
The laws of Nature, I’m afraid, 
You break, although you do it blindly. 
’Tis most irreverent, you see, 
Illogically thus to treat them ; 
For birds and mice, we all agree, 
Were only made for cats to eat them. , 
HENRY S. LEIGH. 
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EVA DALTON’S REVENGE. 


By R. WOGAN MAcDONNELL. 


—_—>——. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE night was dreary and dark 
and cold. Rain had been falling 
heavily all the evening, and the 
streets were wet and muddy under 
foot. Merchants Quay, Dublin, 
in the year 1802, was a very dif- 
ferent thoroughfare from what it is 
now. 

There were then no gas-lamps, 
no cabs, no cars, no tramways, no 
policemen. The roadway was rough 
and uneven ; the footpath was little 
better. Here and there a miser- 


able oil-lamp spluttered and blink- 
ed in the wind, as if it grudged its 
faint glimmer to the passer-by, and 


would like to go out altogether for 
spite. Not that this would have 
mattered much in any particular 
case. Those who were unfamiliar 
with the locality took the precau- 
tion of providing themselves with 
links or lanterns, and those who 
knew it tolerably well rather de- 
spised the feeble twinkle of the 
dim wick. 

The inclement weather and the 
uneven pavement seemed, how- 
ever, to give little concern to two 
persons, who hurried along with 
swift steps in the direction of 
Bridge-street, so called from the 
‘Old Bridge,’ in earlier times the 
only one which the Irish capital 
possessed from Oxmanstown to the 
sea. 

A tall graceful woman, young, as 
one might judge from her walk and 
figure, closely veiled, and enve- 
loped in a capacious mantle, which 
she drew tightly around her, was 
followed by a man, apparently a 


servant, who trudged along with a 
curious half-limping, half-rolling 
gait. 

The contrast between the two 
was striking. The level carriage, 
the light springing step, firm yet 
elastic, of the female, denoted 
youth and activity. The man, on 
the other hand, was stunted, hunch- 
backed, bow-legged. Nevertheless, 
he managed to keep going at a 
pretty good speed, and never per- 
mitted the distance between him- 
self and his mistress to be increased 
by as much as a foot. 

The lady did not slacken her 
pace until she reached the turning 
into Bridge-street, where she stop- 
ped, and addressed a few hurried 
whispered words to her companion. 
The latter seemed to expostulate 
with her; but whatever his argu- 
ments, they were silenced by the 
firm and resolute way in which she 
replied, 

*I am determined to go on.’ 

Proceeding up the street their 
positions became reversed. It was 
the man who took the lead, the 
lady following. 

When they had gone something 
about half-way, the man stopped 
at the entrance to a narrow lane- 
way, shrouded in complete dark- 
ness. 

There was again a whispered 
colloquy, the hunchback urging 
passionately that the lady would 
forego her intention, while she pe- 
remptorily insisted that he should 
obey her directions. 

‘For the love of Heaven, Miss 
Eva darlint,’ he said, ‘don’t go 
any farther! You don’t know all 
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the thrubble an’ all the danger 
that’s before you. It might be 
death itself for you an’ me if we 
wor caught this night. Shure an’ 
I'll do anything you bid me. It’s 
no great matter ifthey kill me out- 
right ; but it ud bea terrible thing 
intirely if they were to discover you, 
asthore. Be sed by me for this 
wonst, Miss Eva darlint; I'll get a 
chair round here in Cook-sthreet. 
I know a couple of boys, and they'll 
take you home to the square in no 
time. Do, mavourneen, an’ rl 
find out all you want to know, an’ 
bring you word early in the morn- 
in’.’ 

‘Denis, you are only wasting 
words, and you annoy me greatly. 
I tell you I have made up my mind 
to undertake this thing myself. I 
will complete what I have begun. 
If you are afraid, give me your dark 
lantern, and I will proceed by my- 
self.’ 

‘Afraid, Miss Eva? and the 
little man made an effort to straight- 
en himself, with the air of a soldier. 
‘Don’t say another word ; my life’d 
be little to give if you wanted it. 
Whatever be the end of this night’s 
work, I wash my hands iv it; but 
the arm that injures you will be 
stretched over my corpse.’ 

A few seconds later and they 
stood before a low narrow doorway, 
leading into a house the principal 
front of which, occupied by a dra- 
per, gave upon Bridge-street. 

Denis unlocked the door cau- 
tiously, and, as it slowly opened, 
poured oil upon the hinges. 

Noiselessly they entered a little 
hall-way, not more than six feet 
square. A winding staircase of iron 
occupied the greater portion of the 
hall. 

Closing the door carefully, Denis 
took from his pocket a pair of 
coarse woollen stockings, which he 
drew over his shoes, and then pro- 
ceeded to ascend the spiral stairs, 
followed by his mistress. 
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On entering the hall she had 
lifted her veil, and the light from 
the man’s lantern fell upon her 
beautiful face. 

It was truly a lovely face, per- 
fect in every feature, with a broad 
white forehead, straight nose of 
Grecian type, and eyes of most 
‘unholy’ blue. She was very pale, 
and her lips were compressed 
tightly, but she never faltered nor 
wavered. She had set herself a 
task, and was determined to go 
through with it. 

When they reached the top of 
the staircase, they found themselves 
in a little lobby, the same size as 
the hall below. Off this was a small 
room, which they entered. 

As they did so there fell upon 
their ears indistinctly, and as if 
coming from a distance, the tones 
of a man’s voice. 

Denis redoubled his caution. 
Had the circumstances been less 
grave, Eva could not have refrained 
from laughing at the comical ap- 
pearance of the little man. At 
every step he made he doubled 
himself up; he closed each eye 
alternately, wrinkled his forehead, 
puckered his mouth, and went 
through a hundred contortions, 
indicative of the apprehension he 
felt for the safety of his precious 
charge. 

At length he led her to the re- 
motest corner of the room, and 
pointing to a short step-ladder, 
motioned her to go up to the top. 
Having done so, she drew aside a 
small picture hanging about a foot 
from the ceiling, and applied her 
eye to an aperture in the wall. 

This is what she saw: A spacious 
room, hung with dark-red paper 
and scantily furnished; the shutters 
of the windows closed and barred, 
and the curtains, of heavy crimson 
material, drawn. The centre of the 
room was occupied by a long table 
covered with crimson baize, on 
which were lamps, a number of 
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ink-bottles and writing materials, 
but no documents of any kind. 
At the head of the table, farthest 
away from Eva’s hiding-place, sat 
a splendid-looking old gentleman, 
evidently the chairman or president 
of the meeting. His hair was 
silver-white ; but his eye was keen 
as that of any of the young men 
near him, and his form as erect. 
Around the table were seated 
about twenty men, young for the 
most part, although some were 
middle-aged, and some advanced 
in years. It was evidently no fes- 
tive gathering. Every face was 
grave, thoughtful, determined; only 
the youngest of all showed a pass- 
ing emotion by kindling glance or 
transient flush of the cheek ; their 
seniors were throughout calm and 
unimpassioned. 

Eva's eyes turned from the pre- 
sident’s chair towards a young 
man who sat some short distance 
away at the side of the table. 

Clarence Meara was a hand- 
some fellow, with a high forehead, 
clear honest eyes, and features of 
a refined and intellectual type, a 
curious mingling of womanly ten- 
derness and heroic firmness being 
suggested in the lines of mouth 
and chin. He seemed to drink in 
every word that fell from the pre- 
sident, and a changing light played 
over his face indicative of the emo- 
tions passing within. There was a 
dead silence as the president re- 
sumed an address which had been 
interrupted for a moment shortly 
after Eva took her seat on the top 
of the step-ladder. 

He said that he had sufficiently 
explained, for the benefit of junior 
members, that their first duty was 
to their country, whose independ- 
ence they had sworn to achieve ; 
but he wished to remind them that 
the very name of their association, 
‘The Faithful Brotherhood,’ sug- 
gested yet another obligation, es- 
pecially binding by the rules of the 
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order, namely, that they were 
bound to each other, under all cir- 
cumstances, ‘in sickness, in health, 
in poverty, in trouble, in life, and 
death. Should a brother be in 
difficulty or danger, we are bound, 
each one and all of us, to afford 
him aid and protection. Should 
he fall by the hand of an enemy, 
we are bound to avenge him.’ A 
low murmur of applause followed 
the president’s speech, while Eva 
sat motionless, scarcely daring to 
move or breathe, and the old 
hunchback, squatting on the floor, 
gazed steadily at the faint slender 
gleam of light which fell upon her 
white forehead through the narrow 
aperture in the wall. 

After a brief pause the president 
again rose, and said that he had to 
inform the meeting of the existence, 
in the west of Ireland, of a society 
of abandoned men associated for 
the worst purposes, ‘ prostituting 
the sacred name of patriotism to 
all vile uses, disgracing and dis- 
crediting the name of the “ Faith- 
ful Brotherhood,” in whose honour 
and fair fame they were all so in- 
timately concerned.” It was in- 
tended, he said, to send a repre- 
sentative to the part of the country 
where this society flourished. It 
was a duty of much danger; but 
he had no doubt that there would 
be numerous volunteers. 

At the close of the president’s 
observations, some of the younger 
members fought for the post of 
danger as brave soldiers for the 
honour of leading a forlorn hope. 

Clarence Meara was selected. 

The hunchback moved un- 
easily ; he had not, during all this 
time, removed his eye once from 
the thin ray of light that fell on the 
gitl’s face; but he felt that she 
shuddered as the sound of the 
voice ceased. 

Gently and noiselessly he ap- 
proached, and softly touched her 
hand, as if to assure her that no 








danger could reach her while he 
was by her side. 

When Meara’s name was an- 
nounced she arose, and cautiously 
and slowly crept down-stairs, pre- 
ceded by the hunchback. In a 
short time they reached the street, 
the man taking care to oil the 
hinges ofthe door. A sedan-chair 
was in waiting a little distance 
away, and a link-boy answered 
briskly the signal given by Denis. 

As soon as the lady got in, the 
bearers lifted their light burden 
and went off at a quick trot, fol- 
lowed by the faithful servant, who, 
in spite of his deformity, managed 
to get over the ground at an 
astonishingly quick pace. 


CHAPTER II. 


Eva D’ALTon was the orphan 
daughter and heiress of a country 
gentleman of considerable fortune. 
After his death the family resi- 
dence in the country was shut up, 
and Eva came to reside with her 
aunt in Merrion-square. 

Suitors there were in scores who 
sought to make themselves agree- 
able to the beautiful young heiress. 

Eva was young and lively and 
accomplished. Those who knew 
her intimately spoke with enthu- 
siasm of her high spirit, courage, 
and amiability, so that she had all 
the good qualities the most exact- 
ing lover could desire, and as many 
offers as the vainest of her sex 
could long for in her most ambi- 
tious dreams. 

That out of a host of admirers, 
including lords and commoners, 
old gentlemen and young, rich 
men and needy, she should have 
chosen Clarence Meara, a newly- 
made barrister of narrow fortune, 
proved that riches and flattery had 
not spoiled her. 

He, on the other hand, had re- 
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commended himself in the way 
most likely to gain favour with 
such a girl, He was handsome, 
well-born, clever—a particular fa- 
vourite with her friends. She met 
him at pretty nearly all the houses 
where she was intimate, and could 
not help letting him see that she 
much preferred his society to that 
of the swains who were perpetually 
dawdling after her. 

He did not presume upon his 
advantage or on her evident pre- 
ference. On the contrary, when 
he began to realise that the feeling 
with which he regarded her was 
something stronger than mere 
friendship, he wisely concluded 
that it was scarcely prudent of 
him to yield to an attachment des- 
tined, in all probability, to be an 
unfortunate one; since he was, 
from a money point of view, not a 
very eligible suitor, and could not 
be compared as a farti with 
wealthier and more aristocratic 
rivals. 

Accident determined his fate in 
a curious, if not very romantic, 
fashion. He and Miss D’Alton 
were riding one day in the Phcenix 
Park. She was mounted on a 
spirited mare, rather fresh, and 
consequently skittish; he rode a 
Galway colt of bluest horse-blood, 
but whose mouth and manners 
were not of the best. As they 
cantered pleasantly under the sha- 
dow of the trees, the young lady 
lectured Clarence on being such a 
very bad visitor; while he, who 
was greatly in love, though he 
would not acknowledge it, was 
saying to himself quite dolefully 
that the less he saw of her the 
better for his own peace of mind. 
Suddenly, as they reached a turn- 
ing where the road was hidden 
from view by the bordering trees, 
there was a loud blare of military 
music—drums and trumpets and 
clarions—and both horses took 
fright. Clarence’s strong hand 
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checked the mare at once; but, 
losing for a moment his command 
over the colt, the brute bounded 
forward, and the rider’s head com- 
ing against the projecting branch 
of a tree, he was hurled to the 
ground. 

He lay insensible for a brief 
space. When he came to he found 
his head resting on Eva’s knee, as 
she bathed his forehead with some 
water fetched by a ragged little 
boy from the pond hard by. She 
was very pale, and her eyes were 
‘dim with tears. As Clarence Meara 
looked at her, her head was turned 
away, and she did not know that 
he had so far recovered. The 
shock was very slight, and though 
somewhat dizzy, his senses were 
thoroughly restored ; but as he felt 
the tender hand upon his forehead, 
and heard the sweet gentle voice 
murmuring at his ear, he could not 
resist the temptation to keep his 
eyes closed, and to drink in the 
words which made his heart’s pulse 
quicken. 

‘My darling, my darling ! she 
murmured, ‘why don’t you open 
your eyes and look at me? How 
pale, how white you are ! how like 
death this is! O my love, if you 
were to die thus, my heart would 
break 

As he slowly opened his eyes 
and gazed into her face, a slight 
flush came to her cheek. 

‘Thank God,’ she said, with emo- 
tion, ‘you are better again! Don’t 
move just yet—rest there; and 
she pillowed his head upon her 
arm. 

An unutterable feeling of happi- 
ness thrilled through him; _pas- 
sionate love-words rose unbidden 
to his lips, and were spoken ere he 
had time to think. Then he said 
litle—Eva not a word. They 
gazed into each other’s eyes, and 
a silent kiss sealed their love. The 
little ragged boy who had brought 
the water and held the horses 
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opened his great saucer eyes in as- 
tonishment, much enhanced some- 
what later when he saw the extent 
of the reward he received for his 
small services. 

Eva’s love, once given, was 
stanch and true as it was pure 
and unselfish. Soon her affection 
and faith were put to the trial. 
She happened accidentally to over- 
hear a conversation in her aunt’s 
drawing-room, as she sat in an 
anteroom separated from the other 
apartment by heavy curtains, but 
within hearing of the speakers— 
two old ladies, with an inexhaust- 
ible fund of gossip and an assorted 
supply of all the scandal and tittle- 
tattle of the neighbourhood. Al- 
though she took no pains to listen, 
she could not but hear, and her at- 
tention was aroused by the mention 
of her lover’s name. They spoke of 
the disturbed state of the country, 
the strange fearful rumours that were 
abroad ; referred to the existence 
of a treasonable conspiracy and a 
mysterious association; deplored 
the heedlessness and folly of young 
men like Mr. Meara, always prone 
to run into the wildest danger un- 
thinkingly. 

At their next meeting, Eva told 
Clarence everything she had heard. 
He said simply, 

‘Dear, there are some things 
gitls should not inquire about too 
curiously. In the affairs of the 
world there are some secrets which 
we hide even from love. My sweet 
one, you must trust me in this. 
Can you not believe in me fully ?’ 

She looked into his eyes for an 
instant without speaking, and then 
said, 

‘I believe and trust you most 
fully and entirely.’ 

Afterwards she doubted not; 
she was only apprehensive for his 
sake, lest there might be danger to 
him in this mysterious secret which 
he kept back from love; and 
though from time to time hints 
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and rumours of a disturbing kind 
reached her, and her aunt urged 
her to ‘have an explanation’ with 
Meara, she firmly declined to pry 
into his affairs. 

‘Are you sure,’ he said to her 
once, ‘ that you can really and truly 
rest satisfied without asking any 
more concerning the old women’s 
gossip which frightened you so?” 

‘I have no petty curiosity on the 
subject,’ she replied. ‘Should you 
tell me, I shall feel thankful ; 
should you not think fit to do so, 
I shall remain satisfied.’ 

Then he kissed her, laughed at 
her fears, and in some measure re- 
assured her. 

Afterwards, however, her un- 
easiness returned with increased 
force. She was seized with an un- 
controllable impulse to try and find 
out something of the mystery which 
surrounded her lover’s movements. 

After much thinking and plan- 
ning, she took Denis, an old ser- 


vant and ‘follower’ of the family, 


into her confidence. We need not 
stay to inquire by what means he 
was able to gratify his young mis- 
tress’s desire. After much diffi- 
culty and weary delay, she found 
herself a hidden witness of the 
midnight meeting of the Faithful 
Brotherhood. 


The time was at hand when 
Clarence Meara was obliged to 
start on his mission to the west of 
Ireland. When he approached the 
subject with Eva, she trembled 
with nervous excitement. She 
knew only too well what he meant 
when he spoke of going on ‘ busi- 
ness to the West.’ 

O Clarence darling !’ she cried, 
with a burst of passionate emotion 
which astonished and startled him, 
‘can’t you give up this dreadful 
business ?” 

‘ Dreadful, dearest! Why do 
you call it dreadful ? he said, with 
some anxiety. 
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‘ Because,’ she answered broken- 
ly, ‘because it takes you away 
from me. Besides, I have had 
such frightful presentiments and 
dreams. I dreamt the other night 
that you were going away, and as 
I was bidding you good-bye a 
voice called out, “Good-bye for 
ever—for ever !”’ 

‘Pooh, pooh, my pretty pet! 
Dreams, you know, always go con- 
trariwise. Yours, being interpreted, 
means that I shall return much 
sooner than you imagine.’ 

‘ But,’ she persisted, ‘can you 
really not give up this business? 
Could you not get somebody else 
to go in your place ?” 

‘No, dear; that is utterly im- 
possible. But why should you fear 
for me? Iam not a landlord or 
a Sassenach or a bailiff. Ihave 
never wronged any one, nor earned 
the enmity of a living soul. I am 
not more prone than any of my 
friends to run recklessly into dan- 
ger; and for your sweet sake I 
will take special care of myself. I 
will be more watchful than a spy 
within the enemy’s lines, more 
cautious than a sapper in a coun- 
ter-mine.’ 

She shuddered as she thought 
how aptly these illustrations de- 
scribed her notion of his danger. 
Finding that all praying and pout- 
ing and entreating were useless, 
she at length desisted, and talked 
of the inevitable parting no more. 


When the much-dreaded mo- 
ment arrived, he clasped her to his 
breast, and bade her keep a brave 
heart. 

She loosed her arms and let him 
go; and as he mounted his horse 
and rode away she stood upon the 
steps, pale and motionless, but 
tearless, and her heart sank with 
pain and fear as she watched him 
ride away. 
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CHAPTER III. 


CLARENCE MEara started on 
his journey without the slightest 
feeling of apprehension. As he 
rode out of the city, it was from 
mere force of habit that he looked 
at the priming of his pistols and 
the security of his saddle-bags. 
No adventure of any kind hap- 
pened to him on the way. When 
he had passed the boundary of the 
county Mayo, he stopped at a vil- 
lage about ten miles from his des- 
tination. At the door of the inn 
he was met by the ‘ hall-porter’ of 
the institution, a curious specimen 
of the tribe. 

‘Jim’ was a red-headed native, 
about the middle height, but with 
great broad shoulders out of pro- 
portion with his inches. He bowed 
and scraped, and scraped and 
bowed again, and touched his fore- 
lock, and bade ‘his honour’ wel- 
come; but as he took the stran- 
gers hat and coat he surveyed 
him closely with his keen ferret-like 
eyes, and scrutinised him from head 
to foot, losing not one jot of detail 
in dress, weapons, or personal ap- 
pearance, meantime answering all 
the questions put to him in a 
cringing tone, and with an assump- 
tion of innocence which a some- 
what more suspicious man than the 
new visitor would have taken note 
of. 

Wherever Meara went the little 
red eyes followed, as if their owner 
was fascinated by the guest. At 
length, when the latter had fin- 
ished supper, and had dismissed 
his attendant, the man came back 
hurriedly, and, as it seemed, 
stealthily ; whereupon Clarence 
closed hastily a pocket-book he 
had just opened, and said, 

‘What the deuce do you want 
here now?” 

‘Troth, sir,’ he replied, with a 
whining tone, ‘I entirely forgot to 
make mintion that Mr. O’Connor 
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said he might come round to-night 
insted of waitin’ till mornin’.’ 

‘You confounded idiot, why 
didn’t you say so before? Get out 
of that now, and show Mr. O’Con- 
nor in here when he comes.’ 

A little later a fine portly coun- 
try gentleman, the deau ideal of a 
Connaught squire, entered, and a 
cordial greeting was interchanged 
between him and Clarence. 

The room in which they sat was 
a spacious one. The door opened 
on a large entrance-hall, which gave 
free admission to draughts from 
all points of the compass. On 
this account an ample screen was 
placed before the door, also par- 
tially concealing a large oaken 
press let into the wall at the same 
end of the apartment. At the 
other end was the fireplace, at 
which sat the two gentlemen. As 
soon as Jim had placed some wine 
upon the table, and had been in- 
structed to take himself off, he 
bowed his way backwards to the 
screen, opened the door, and closed 
it noisily. 

But not dehind him. 

With great adroitness he slipped 
into the press, and drew the door 
close. He had scarcely concluded 
this clever manceuvre when O’Con- 
nor rose, and, walking towards the 
room-door, turned the key. 

‘We had better be sure,’ he said, 
‘that there are no eavesdroppers.’ 

Jim meantime was listening with 
all his ears. For a considerable 
time the two men remained in 
close and anxious conversation. 
Sometimes they spoke almost in 
whispers, but for the most part in 
an ordinary tone, and the spy, as 
he turned out to be, heard almost 
every word. 

At length, as the gray of dawn 
became visible, they rose. Meara 
unlocked the door, and, as he 
walked back to the table, Jim 
slipped out unperceived. When 
the bell had been loudly rung for 
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the third time he entered the room 
yawning, and rubbing his eyes as 
if he had been just awakened from 
a sound sleep. 

The next morning Meara and 
O’Connor proceeded to the house 
of the latter. Strange to say Jim 
left the inn the same evening, and 
did not return all night. When 
he came back the next afternoon, 
from a visit, he said, to a sick cou- 
sin, he was travel-stained and weary, 
as if he had made a much longer 
journey than ‘across the few fields’ 
to where his cousin lived. 

Regarding the object of Meara’s 
visit to the locality there were, be- 
sides himself, only three persons 
in the secret-—O’Connor, another 
gentleman, also an associate of the 
Brotherhood, and the priest, who 
was most anxious to have removed 
from his parish the stigma of dis- 
grace put upon it by a desperate 
and nefarious organisation. 

But Jim had discovered the ob- 
ject of Meara’s visit, and used the 
knowledge. 

The delegate of the Faithful 
Brotherhood was directed by the 
council to confine himself to in- 
vestigation and inquiry, to take no 
active steps until he was further 
instructed. His report, written in 
cipher, he was ordered to send to 
a worthy law-stationer, whose loy- 
alty was unimpeachable. 

A fortnight passed by, the re- 
port was duly sent, and a reply 
was to be expected at any moment. 
Meara rode and shot and fished, 
and had no reason to believe that 
the object of his mission had been 
discovered. Once or twice he 
fancied at night that he was 
watched, but he attached no im- 
portance to the incident. He was 
beginning to get tired of idleness, 
and to long for a reply to the 
despatch he had sent to Dublin. 


The night was bright and fair as 
Clarence Meara left the hospitable 
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cottage of the parish priest, with 
whom he had dined. It was a 
little after eleven o'clock. Two 
miles of a by no means pleasant 
road lay between the priest’s resi- 
dence and Mr. O’Connor’s gate- 
house. Meara thought nothing of 
the distance. With a sword-stick 
in his hand and his pistol in his 
pocket, he strode along at a quick 
pace. 

From the priest’s house the road 
turned abruptly to the right, enter- 
ing a ravine between two rocky 
eminences. It then rose abruptly 
for about half a mile, reaching a 
considerable altitude known as 
‘Hangman’s Hill,’ from the fre- 
quent executions which had taken 
place there in the rebellion year. 
At the farther end of the ravine 
was a bridle-path, affording a short 
cut to the high-road leading past 
Mr. O’Connor’s demesne. 

Meara, suspecting nothing, struck 
into the ravine, intending to take 
the path instead of climbing the 
hill. The night was fine, and a 
fitful moonlight now and again 
escaped from behind the passing 
clouds. 

He had not proceeded far when 
he was confronted by three men, 
who addressed him in a gruff 
and insolent manner. He bade 
them stand out of his way; but 
the answer was a blow, which he 
warded off, and returned with such 
force that his assailant fell sense- 
less to the ground. The second 
was harder to tackle. Witha wild 
whoop, he flung himself upon the 
young man, and succeeded in get- 
ting hold of the stick with one 
hand, while he whirled his blud- 
geon with the other. 

As he grasped the stick with a 
vice-like clutch, Meara touched a 
spring underhisthumb. The man 
fell back in astonishment, as he 
saw a bright blade flash in the 
light. The next instant it was 
passed through his body, and 
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Meara turned on his third assail- 
ant. 

But now two things happened 
which changed the aspect of affairs. 
Clarence, with his back turned to 
the hill, stood waiting his adver- 
sary’s attack. He forbore to strike, 
as he saw something of terror and 
surprise in the eyes of the man who 
looked, not at him, but at some- 
thing apparently far away over his 
head. As the fellow turned to fly, 
Clarence fired; at the same mo- 
ment a terrible blow from behind 
fell full upon his head ; a loaded 
stick crushed through his skull, 
and Eva D’Alton’s lover tottered 
forward upon his face, and died 
without a struggle by the roadside. 

Presently the sound of horses’ 
hoofs was heard, and a cavalry 
patrol—whose appearance it was, 
as they crossed the brow of the 
hill, that had startled Clarence 
Meara’s last assailant — arrived 
upon the scene. They found 
Meara to be quite dead. The man 
he had pinked lay moaning on the 
ground, the others had disappeared. 

The wounded man died the next 
day, having made a voluntary con- 
fession, and given the names of two 
of his accomplices. He said that 
they had been ordered to get rid 
of the young man, and that four 
of them had been selected for the 
duty by lot. The two who had 
deserted him, and left him ‘to fall 
into the hands of the sojers,’ he 
cursed in bitter terms. Of the 
third he would say nothing. He 
acknowledged that he knew him— 
the man who had struck the fatal 
blow—but he could not be induced 
to reveal his name. All questions 
put to him on the subject he an- 
swered with a negative, or did not 
answer at all. And so he died 
with his secret untold. Two men 
died for the crime on Hangman’s 
Hill; but the murderer of Clarence 
Meara was undiscovered and un- 
punished. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A YEAR had passed away since 
the envoy of the Faithful Brother- 
hood met his death at the hand of 
an assassin. In a little graveyard 
by the sea-shore, under the shadow 
of a venerable ruin, there stood a 
white-marble cross, bearing the 
following inscription : 

CLARENCE MEARA, 
Aged 28, 
Foully murdered on the night of the 


roth June 18—, near the village 
of Clanbally. 


Adhuc jacit inultus, 
E, D. 


The people in the neighbour- 
hood could not inform the travel- 
ler by whom the cross was erected. 
Workmen had come down from 
Dublin shortly after the poor young 
gentleman was buried in the abbey, 
and in marvellous quick time had 
put up the cross, and then they 
went away. A few days after- 
wards, a lady, dressed in black, 
was seen kneeling at the grave, 
which she had covered all over 
with beautiful flowers. The people 
marvelled how she could stay there 
so long without moving. An old 
crone, more curious than her neigh- 
bours, watched her from behind 
the low wall of the cemetery, and 
described how she saw the lady 
fling herself upon the grave, and 
kiss the sod passionately, and then 
rise, drawing her thick veil more 
closely round her face, and walk 
straight as a pike-handle, over the 
mounds and the rude graves, out 
of the churchyard-gate. 


It was the anniversary of the day 
on which Clarence Meara was 
buried. The council of the Faith- 
ful Brotherhood were assembled at 
their usual place of meeting. There 
was a pause in the proceedings, 
and the brethren were conversing 
with each other as they sat round 
the long table covered with crimson 
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baize. The president had just ad- 
ministered the oath to a new mem- 
ber of council. Before him, on the 
table, was a Bible and the parch- 
ment, on which was written in ci- 
pher the terms ofthe oath and the 
two chief obligations of the order. 

Suddenly every head was raised, 
every eye turned to the end of the 
room at the back of the president’s 
chair. A young girl, clad in a long 
robe of black velvet, with a veil of 
crape flung back over a travelling 
hat, advanced to the table. Her 
beautiful face was deadly white, 
her lips were closed firmly, a curi- 
ous light gleamed in her eyes. 
Before the president, who had 
risen to his feet in anger and sur- 
prise, could interpose, she had 
taken the Bible in her right hand, 
while she placed the left upon the 
parchment. 

‘I know the contents of this 
oath,’ she said, in a low but clear 
and most musical voice, ‘ its mean- 
ing, and its obligations. I accept 
it. I swear to abide by it. I will 
be true to the order, and to the 
country if it want me. Gentle- 
men, I pray your patience for a 
brief space. Yow I came here you 
shall know presently. WhyI came 
I will tell you now.’ 

By this time they had all recog- 
nised the betrothed of Clarence 
Meara. No one sought to inter- 
rupt her. None of those present 
had seen her since a short time 
after her lover’s murder, as she had 
gone with her aunt to live in the 
country. Report had it that her 
mind had been affected by the ter- 
rible calamity which had darkened 
her young life. Possibly this thought 
had something to do with the atti- 
tude of the council towards her 
under the peculiar circumstances. 

‘I come to you,’ she said, still 
speaking in calm steady accents, 
without any sign of outward emo- 
tion—‘ I come to you for justice. 
I come to remind you of your oaths, 


of a duty neglected, an obligation 
unfilled. On the night you sent 
him, who was to have been my 
husband, to his death, your presi- 
dent explained the bond that united 
the brethren. Yes; I heard it. 
Have a little patience with me, I 
will explain everything. You swore, 
each and all of you, to avenge a 
murdered brother. In a lone coun- 
try churchyard, where every day 
and every night the Atlantic wind 
sings his requiem through the trees, 
there is a cross, the inscription of 
which tells the passer-by that there 
Clarence Meara, foully murdered, 
lies unavenged. Brethren, I claim 
the fulfilment of your oaths, I 
ask you to redeem your pledge to 
the living and the dead. I ask 
you to kill the murderer of my love 
and of my happiness. I ask it of 
each of you and of all of you on 
your honour and on your oath.’ 

While speaking the last sen- 
tence, she raised her voice a little, 
and clasped the back of the presi- 
dent’s chair. A gentleman here 
rose, and asked her to be seated ; 
but she motioned him away with a 
courteous gesture. 

The president then turned slight- 
ly towards her, and, placing his 
hand upon hers in a paternal man- 
ner, endeavoured to reason with 
her, without making any inquiry as 
to how she had gained admission 
to the secret council-chamber. 

‘My dear child,’ he said, ‘ every 
brother here, as well as myself, 
grieves with you, and sympathises 
with you most heartfully. Our 
loss, like yours—the loss to the 
country also—has been great—in- 
estimable. We have not ceased 
to mourn—as men who best knew 
his worth, his gallantry, his devo- 
tion—the untimely taking off of 
our beloved friend. You have 
rightly interpreted the oath of the 
Brotherhood. You have not mis- 
described the obligation it involves, 
but you forget that justice has been 
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done. The British hangman has 
forestalled us; two men have suf- 
fered the extreme penalty of the 
British law ; Clarence Meara is ot 
unavenged.’ 

‘His murderer lives,’ said Eva ; 
‘the wretch who struck the blow, 
the miscreant who killed him from 
behind, when he had already held 
his ground against three men, has 
not been killed. Vengeance has 
not been done on the murderer of 
Clarence Meara. 

‘The two men who died on 
Hangman’s Hill protested at the 
last moment that they had not 
struck the fatal blow. The man 
who died of Clarence’s sword- 
thrust would not reveal the name 
of the fourth person. Why? Be- 
cause he was his own brother. 
The man lives now; that he does, 
is a reproach to those who have 
sworn an oath as yet unredeemed. 
I have no more to say. Howl 
gained entrance here is short to 
tell. There is a secret door in yon- 
der wall, the third panel from the 
corner. It communicates with a 
lobby, from which a spiral staircase 
leads to the street-door. That, and 
all other secrets of the order, will 
be sacred with me. I have taken 
the oath, and will keep it in the 
minutest point. One last word. 
If you do not avenge Clarence 
Meara, I will.’ 

Bowing to the members of the 
council and to the president, who 
all rose to their feet to return her 
salutation, she moved to the 
principal entrance. 

A junior member guided her by 
an intricate passage and past four 
sentinels, leaving her only when he 
had placed her in the chair which 
was waiting. 


CHAPTER V. 


LarRY BRIEN was what would 
be called, nowadays, a ‘snug’ 
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farmer ; he held forty acres, at a 
moderate rent, from an indulgent 
landlord, and was looked upon as 
a thriving man. He was, however, 
envied rather than liked. His 
temper was indifferent, and his 
manners unsocial. At the time of 
the murder of the young barrister 
he was generally suspected of 
knowing more than he pretended 
of the crime. His brother had 
been one of the party by whom the 
murdered man had been assailed, 
and had received a mortal wound 
in the struggle. On his death-bed 
he gave the name of two of his 
associates, but would not speak of 
the third. Brien was strangely dis- 
turbed at the time, but nothing 
could be elicited against him ; and 
after a little the affair was talked of 
no more, and the suspected man 
continued to prosper in his worldly 
affairs. Nevertheless, it was re- 
marked that he seemed very much 
changed in many respects. He 
had dark silent moods, when his 
temper was more sullen and morose 
than ever; while, on the other 
hand, he gave way to indulgence 
in strong drink much more fre- 
quently than formerly. When this 
mood was on he used to drink to 
excess, become talkative and hila- 
rious, and boast of his land and 
his stock, and the money he had 
put by. 

In neither aspect of his charac- 
ter was he admired or liked, and 
there were some good people who 
avoided him because they could 
not get rid of the notion that the 
stain of blood-guiltiness was upon 
him. 

Early one morning Larry Brien 
was surprised to find on the floor 
of the ‘kitchen,’ just under the 
door of his house, a folded paper 
with his name on the outside. 

With some difficulty he deci- 
phered the contents. Over and 
over again he conned the lines, 
spelling out the words in a low 
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whisper. The other members of 
the family had not yet risen, and 
he was alone. He leaned heavily 
against the door-post, grasping the 
paper tightly in both hands. His 
face was livid, his lips bloodless, 
his eyes were staring widely open, 
drops of cold perspiration stood 
upon his forehead. The strong 
limbs trembled, and almost refused 
him support. 

For the sixth time he read the 
lines. He had no longer any 
difficulty. The words separately 
and distinctly burned themselves 
on his brain, and his lips and 
tongue and throat were dry as he 
whispered them to himself. 

‘ Laurence Brien, the dead cries 
out for justice! The stranger you 
killed, the friends who were hung 
for your crime, demand your pun- 
ishment! You are tried, found 
guilty, sentenced! Your sentence 
is death! Time will be given you 
to prepare and repent. But as 
sure as day follows night, you are 
doomed! Go to the priest. Con- 
fess your sins. Your death is at 
hand! This is your frst warning !’ 

For some minutes he stood glar- 
ing at the paper, which danced be- 
fore his eyes until the letters grew 
bigger and bigger, and seemed 
written in blood. 

At length he went into the house, 
and with a dismal groan he flung 
himself on the table, and sobbed 
until his frame shook, and his wife 
heard him, and came to his side, 
and asked him what had happened. 
He pushed her rudely away, while 
he thrust the crumpled paper into 
his pocket. Then he went out, 
and was seen no more that day. 
At night he came in much the 
worse for drink. He tossed about 
uneasily in bed, and in his short 
snatches of sleep moaned and 
muttered like one disturbed by 
hideous dreams. 

After a few days he became 
calmer, and began to think that 
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perhaps, after all, this was a joke 
played upon him by some of the 
neighbours who hated him. 

When a fortnight had gone by 
he had regained his courage, and 
became convinced that it was 
merely a malicious joke. 

There was a fair in a town some 
ten miles distant, and Brien had 
cattle there. He sold them early, 
and at prices he had not calculated 
on. In the evening he went to 
have some refreshments, and found 
himself sitting next a queer-looking 
little man—a hunchback—with 
great big shoulders and bandy legs, 
but withal a chatty, companionable 
little chap, who made himself very 
agreeable, and joined him in seve- 
ral glasses of strong native whisky. 
By the time he reached home he 
was tolerably ‘ full,’ and had almost 
forgotten his trouble in the obli- 
vion of whisky punch. 

The next morning, as he ex- 
plored the contents of his pockets 
for stray coins which had been 
misplaced during the debauch of 
the previous night, he came across 
a paper which he had not put 
there, and which he had not seen 
before. As his eyes rested upon 
the handwriting he turned deadly 
pale, and his hand shook as if it 
had been palsied. With hasty and 
nervous gestures he tore it open, 
and the perspiration gathered 
thickly upon his forehead, and a 
wild, scared, hunted look came 
into his eyes, as he read : 

‘Laurence Brien,— You have 
treated my warning as if it were 
a joke. Do not deceive yourself. 
You are condemned, and will as- 
suredly meet the penalty. I do 
not wish to send you out of the 
world unprepared, with all your 
black crimes upon your soul. 
Once more, take warning. Pre- 
pare to die, for your condemnation 
cannot be recalled.’ 

The horror and despair with 
which the wretched man read his 
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sentence of death were expressed 
in the working of every feature, the 
livid pallor of his face, the quiver- 
ing of his limbs. Crushing the 
paper in his hands, he walked out 
of the back door in a half-dazed 
condition. Meeting none of his 
family, he took his way through 
the meadows, and by the bright 
sparkling little river, and struck 
into a thick wood upon its banks, 
where no eye could look upon his 
agony and remorse. 

For a moment he thought of 
putting an end to his miserable 
life, but the fear of the ‘undis- 
covered land’ stopped him; and 
he lay upon the grass for many an 
hour, suffering the tortures which 
fear, despair, and the terrible con- 
sciousness of guilt inflicted upon 
him. 

After the second warning he 
drank more than ever, and, when 
under the influence of deep and 
constant potations, became pot- 
valiant and oblivious. Three 
weeks had passed since the receipt 
of the second mysterious letter. 
He had spent a night of uproari- 
ous hilarity in the village, and con- 
sumed any quantity of the strongest 
whisky. As he approached his 
own house he was in a condition 
of perfect contentment, muttering, 
as he went on: 

‘What a fool I am to be fright- 
ened of writin’ and paper! Haven't 
I two pistols in my pockets an’ a 
good stick, and won't the boys 
stand to me? an’ sure there isn’t 
wan in the barony ’d hurt a hair o’ 
my head; and there’s my house 
fornent me that they daren’t—’ 

At this moment he stopped as 
if paralysed—his hands fell by his 
side ; his drunkenness seemed sud- 
denly to have vanished ; a terrible 
fear took possession of him. 

On the house-door was nailed a 
piece of paper, shining ghastly white 
in the moonlight. 

He had no need to look at it; 


instinct told him what it was. 
Slowly and painfully he stretched 
out his hands, and took the paper 
from the nail, and, glancing over 
it, read, ‘The third and last warn- 
ing!’ 

Then he sank slowly to his 
knees, and bent his body until his 
forehead touched the very stones ; 
and from his white lips there issued, 
with a piteous groan, the words : 

‘Lord, have mercy upon my 
soul !’ 


It was Saturday night ; the priest 
sat in his confessional in the parish 
church, a small, poor, thatched edi- 
fice. The wind blew and the rain 
pattered against the windows. The 
people who had been shriven had 
gone away. 

One penitent had knelt long at 
the father’s feet. At length even 
he had finished, and the priest 
arose, and, passing through the little 
vestry, left the church and made 
the best of his way home through 
the storm to his humble dwelling. 
Then the old clerk, tired and 
sleepy and ill-tempered at being 
kept so long, came and put out the 
candles in the tin sconces, and he 
also went away without remarking 
that sonre one remained behind. 
The man who had been last at 
confession lay prostrate at the foot 
of the altar. 

Nor did priest nor penitent nor 
clerk notice a tall figure, closely 
veiled and dressed in black, which 
an hour before had moved swiftly 
and silently from the door of the 
church and stood motionless in the 
shadow of a curtain. The chapel 
was now in darkness, save for the 
dim religious light of the sacra- 
mental lamp. 

Larry Brien lay for some time 
with his face on the clay floor, 
showing no sign of life save an oc- 
casional convulsive heaving of his 
shoulders. 

After some time he rose to his 
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knees and began to pray aloud in 
piteous and passionate language. 
He called on the Virgin and the 
saints, bewailed the misery of an un- 
timely death, talked with a strong 
rude eloquence of his wife and little 
ones. Then the harsh voice was soft- 
ened and subdued, and the feeling 
spot in the man’s nature was re- 
vealed. He dwelt on the names 
of his children, especially that of 
the youngest, and there was a 
strange wild pathos in the stricken 
man’s reference to the golden hair 
and blue eyes of the little child. 
Then his mood changed. He rose 
to his feet, crossed his arms, and 
looked at the window behind the 
altar. The storm had abated, the 
rain had ceased, and the moonlight 
occasionally broke through the 
heavy clouds. He spoke as if 
Clarence Meara were before him, 
and he addressed his prayer to the 
dead : 

‘You wor killed in the wrong : 
you wor innocent, and you're a 
marthyr. You must be in heaven 
now. How can you keep spite 
in your heart if you're there? 
Didn't three men die through it, 
wan o’ them my brother, the same 
father and mother’s son? Didn't 
you kill him, and wasn’t it that 
put the devil in my heart and the 
strength of a giant inmy arm? Ah, 
have pity on me poor wife and chil- 
der; don’t take me away in the 
prime of me life from thim that’s 
dear to me. Turn the heart of 
thim that wants me life. You were 
young and handsome, bright and 
good, and if I could bring you 
back to life this night I’d suffer 
tortures to do it. O, have mercy 
on me, and ask the blessed saints 
to pray for me.’ 

As he poured out his passionate 
appeal, his voice now deep and 
low, and again raised to a pitch 
that made the little chapel echo, 
he suddenly became aware that 
there was a mysterious something 
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beside him. He turned, and saw 
a female figure clad all in black. 
The lady threw back her veil, and 
Brien looked on a face so beautiful 
and so sad that for a moment he 
fancied some pitying angel had 
hearkened to his prayer. 

The light from the little lamp 
barely sufficed to show to the terri- 
fied man the pale features and 
brilliant eyes. He could not utter 
a word, but peered into Eva’s face 
with unspeakable wonder and fear. 

‘Follow me,’ she said, turning 
to the door of the church ; and he 
obeyed her mechanically. She led 
the way, he following without ques- 
tion, until they arrived at the grave 
of Clarence Meara. A short swift 
shudder passed through his limbs, 
and then he became as rigid as a 
statue of stone, while his eyes were 
fixed intently on the girl’s face. 

‘Laurence Brien,’ she said, 
speaking slowly and deliberately, 
while her musical voice had a 
most touching and pathetic tone, 
‘does your conscience not inform 
you who I am? Have you never 
heard of that most miserable wo- 
man whose life you have darkened 
for ever, whose lamp of happiness 
you have broken and quenched, 
never more to be relighted in all 
the long, weary, wretched years? 
You killed Clarence Meara’s body ; 
you killed my heart! You sent 
his pure gallant spirit to the com- 
pany of the angels; you have 
plunged mine into an earthly hell. 
Man, what had he done to you, 
what had I done to you, that you 
should have taken his young life 
and filled mine with a sorrow 
more than you could ever realise 
if you were to live ten lives ? What 
care I for your wife and chil- 
dren? Do you expect me to be 
pitiful and forgiving and merciful, 
and to bid you go home in peace 
and rejoice with your family, and 
tell them a story of a half-crazy 
woman whose lover you killed, and 
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who had not the strength and cour- 
age, though she swore it, to kill 
you, and avenge him whom you 
foully slaughtered? Man, man!’ 
she repeated, ‘is there anything 
you can say why I should not kill 
you here upon his grave ?” 

As she said this she drew from 
her breast a pistol, the barrel of 
which shone ominously in the 
moonlight ; and yet he made no 
sign. She held the pistol at first 
on a level with his chest, raising 
her wrist slowly, as she continued, 

‘I loved the man you murdered. 
I had no one else to love—no one 
else in all this wide world—no fa- 
ther, brother, mother, sister. He 
had all my love; and nowI am 
alone, and to you I owe this. That 
is why I’ve watched for long hours 
in the church, that is why I brought 
you here.’ 

The pallor increased on the 
man’s face, and a sweat like the 
sweat of death poured from his 
forehead, as he saw the gleaming 
barrel on a level with his eyes; 
and he was powerless to move 
hand or foot. 

‘I brought you here to his grave 
to kill you, that you might fall 
there with a bullet through your 
brain, and fall beside your victim ; 
and the neighbours would come 
and find you, and say, “ Clarence 
Meara is avenged, and his mur- 
derer is dead.” But I heard you 
pray to him, and my heart melted. 
You have killed my husband, my 
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lover, and my life, and I forgive 
you, as I hope to be forgiven.’ 

She drew her cloak tightly round 
her, pulled down her veil, and 
walked rapidly from the churchyard. 
As she reached the gate a little 
deformed man met her, and pre- 
ceded her silently to where a car- 
riage with a pair of horses was 
drawn up. Then he mounted the 
box and drove away. 

For the space of a minute Brien 
stood motionless by Clarence Me- 
ara’s grave ; then he suddenly flung 
his arms into the air, and with a 
queer wild shriek fell upon the 
mound. 

The next morning, as the priest 
was taking his way through the 
churchyard, he saw the motionless 
figure of a man stretched on Clar- 
ence Meara’s grave. He lifted 
the head and looked at the dead 
man’s face. He then raised his 
hat reverently, saying, 

‘Thank God, he was not un- 
prepared.’ 


Within a few days afterwards it 
was remarked that there was a 
change in the inscription on the 
white-marble cross that marked 
Clarence Meara’s last resting-place; 
and the hedge schoolmaster, when 
appealed to, told the curious that the 
former words meant that he whose 
bones lay below was unavenged, 
and that the new inscription was 
Dormiens requiescat,—‘ He rests 
sleeping.’ 
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WueEN Marion found herself out 
of the house for the second time 
on that day, with the letter in her 
hand addressed to her aunt, she 
had no idea of what direction she 
took. It was only a little after five 
o'clock, and the air was full of 
pleasant sunshine. All around her 
were happy-looking people moving 
blithely along, each to some known 
point or other. She was going no- 
where ; she was simply going away. 
All places were alike to her, so 
long as there was no chance of 
meeting him there. She, whose 
whole nature yearned to be at his 
side, was flying from him who, she 
knew, wished her to remain for 
him, with him. What was all the 
world to one without love? How 
could it be that anything in the 
world could come between hearts 
that loved? 

She turned east, and walked on. 
She was conscious she knew well 
the streets through which she passed, 
but the names of them did not occur 
to her. After a while she found 
herself on the Thames Embank- 
ment. It was full tide, and the 
river looked its best. It was the 
fresh young summer of the year, 
when all London looks its best; 
and no part of London, not even the 
parks, feels the summer so much 
as the Embankment; for there is 
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not only the fresh green of the time 
on the trees of the Embankment 
and the gardens, but the bright sil- 
ver of the river of all time sparkling 
back to the wide expanse of sky. 
Every wholesome man and woman 
and child, and beast and bird and 
insect, that could, came out to pay 
homage to the sun; all noisome 
things, human or beneath man in the 
scheme of Nature, now sought con- 
cealment. It made old people 
young, and young people gay, to 
be abroad. 

She had not often been on the 
Embankment, and the river was a 
variety to her. Without intruding 
on her thoughts, it attracted her 
eye. A full tide between pros- 
perous banks always gives a sense 
of quietude and peace. But to 
May’s mind the sense of peace did 
not seem of this world, but of the 
world beyond. There was a boun- 
teous calm in that river which 
seemed to invite the weary. When 
the water is low, and the sordid 
lower abutments of bridges and the 
bedraggled foreshore are visible, 
the river looks fit to be the friend of 
only outcasts and felons. But when 
it is full, it seems to have risen up 
to one as a kind capable of assuag- 
ing present woes, and of wafting 
one securely to Elysian Fields. 

As May walked along by the 
parapet, she thought she should like 
to lay herself down gently on the 
bosom of the water, and be carried 
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calmly beyond the noises of the 
world. She had no thought of 
suicide ; what she felt was merely 
a craving of her physical nature. 
It was parallel to the desire one 
experiences, when looking down 
from a high mountain, to launch 
oneself into air, and float above 
the valley below. She did not 
murmur against Heaven, or revile 
Fate. She would have liked to be 
at rest; she longed to change ut- 
terly the ordinary experiences of 
life, even if death was the only 
alternative; but she had no inten- 
tion or wish to compass her own 
death. 

Big Ben struck seven. 
sound startled her. 

‘That is the Parliament clock,’ 
she thought; ‘and he will often 
hear that sound when he has ceased 
to hear my voice for ever.’ 

And then she forgot him for a 
while, and fell to pitying herself, 
until the tears rolled down her face 
under her veil, and she found her- 
self at Blackfriars-bridge. This 
part of the town she knew nothing 
of. Whither should she go? All 
ways were alike to her. She kept 
on to the right, and crossed the 
bridge. 

She had never been across any 
London bridge on foot before ; she 
could not remember ever having 
been across the river at all, except 
in a train. She had never heard 
either her aunt or him speak about 
the Surrey side. It was best for 
her to go across the water, and 
to stay there. 

To stay there! She had not 
thought of staying anywhere be- 
fore; she had come away from 
home because she had made up 
her mind not to see Charlie again ; 
but up to that moment she had not 
thought of staying away from home, 
or staying anywhere else. Before 
leaving Tenby-terrace she had me- 
chanically taken all the money out 
of her writing-case and put it in 
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her purse. 


She always had much 
more money by her than young 
girls living in houses such as those 
in the Terrace ; for she had an in- 
come which was absolutely her 
own, and her aunt had always in- 
sisted on her keeping a small bun- 


dle of bank-notes by her. Miss 
Traynor said, ‘ You should always 
keep a little money by you; I do. 
You never know what is going to 
happen. A bank may break, or 
your lawyer may die, and you may 
not be able to get your money for 
a month, or maybe three months ; 
and then, you see, what a fix you 
would be in! I do not think it 
safe to keep large sums of money 
in the house ; but twenty or thirty 
or forty pounds can do no harm, 
and make you feel secure, for a 
time at least, against accident.’ 
Miss Traynor little thought, when 
she gave her niece this advice, 
that the money would in the end 
be used for putting space between 
her and the girl for whose welfare 
and happiness she would have laid 
down her life. 

Now, for the first time, May 
realised the fact that it would be 
necessary for her to find some place 
in which she might live. She had 
been in her time very little from 
home, and felt miserably uncom- 
fortable at the notion of having to 
take lodgings for herself in London. 
She had no plan, no scheme. She 
did not think of the future; she 
did not try to see a week in ad- 
vance,—she wished only to hide 
herself. She made no calculation 
as to how long she should be from 
home, how long her money would 
last. She had, like a pursued hare, 
the simple instinct of flight, with 
the desire for concealment; all 
else was absolutely indifferent to 
her. If she had her choice be- 
tween life and death, she would 
have chosen the latter. 

The idea of leaving London 
never crossed her mind. She had 
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often heard that, for the purpose 
of concealment, there was no place 
so good as London. She had now 
been walking two hours, and all 
that time she had been putting 
space between her and Knights- 
bridge; and yet all around her were 
thousands of people, hundreds of 
vehicles hurrying up and down. 
There was no fear of any one being 
able to track her through all those 
winding ways, all this streaming 
multitude. 

It was necessary for her to get 
somewhere to sleep that night. She 
was now in the Kennington-road. 
The noise of the tramcars and 
omnibuses and cabs, and carts 
and vans and drays, almost over- 
whelmed her. She was beginning 
to feel tired. She turned into a 
quiet-looking side-street; up and 
down this street she walked more 
than once before she could make 
up her mind to knock at any door 
ofa house in which she saw that 
lodgings were to be let. At last 
she selected a neat-looking house, 
with flower-pots on the window- 
sill and immaculate steps. She 
knocked. Yes, there were lodg- 
ings to b2 let in that house ; would 
the lady walk in? She was shown 
into a clean cheaply-furnished back 
parlour, which looked into a dark 
yard twenty feet square. It was 
the landlady herself who let in 
May. She was a stout, under- 
sized, pleasant-looking woman of 
middle age. She had two bedrooms 
and a sitting-room to let. This 
was the sitting-room ; the bedrooms 
were up-stairs. Would the lady 
like to see the bedrooms ?—they 
were comfortable and well furnish- 
ed. Would not the lady walk up? 
This was the better bedroom of the 
two, in the front; this ws the 
smaller one in the back. What 
accommodation “did the lady re- 
quire? The gentlemen could have 
breakfast and tea or supper in, and 
dinner of a Sunday. O, it wasn’t 
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for gentlemen, wasn’t it? It was for 
the lady herself? So sorry; but 
she never took lady lodgers—only 
gentlemen. Her servant would not 
stay if lady lodgers were admitted. 
It was very wrong in a servant to 
have such notions; but her ser- 
vant was a very good one, and it 
was next to impossible to get a 
good servant, and she could not 
afford to lose this one. Good- 
afternoon. 

May went down the whitened 
steps with a heavy heart. She had 
never tried to get lodgings before ; 
she had not known there was any 
difficulty in the way of getting them. 
It was necessary, however, that 
she should try again. She looked 
at her watch, half in fear. Half- 
past seven. Not any time to be 
lost ; it was getting late. 

She selected another house in 
the same street. A tall thin woman, 
who suggested a remote connection 
with better days, and a present con- 
nection with a temper, opened the 
door. May’s first question was, Did 
they accommodate lady lodgers in 
that house? They did. Would 
the lady like to see the room? 

With a sigh of relief May went 
in. She explained that she wanted 
only one room—a bedroom. Very 
well. This way; this was the bed- 
room. ‘The lady would dine out? 
O yes. May would have under- 
taken to do anything now, that she 
might be at liberty to lock the 
door, sit down by herself and cry. 
The rent was ten shillings a week, 
inclusive. May did not know that 
the room would have been dear at 
seven-and-six ; and of what ‘ inclu- 
sive’ meant she had no idea. Was 
ten shillings a week satisfactory? 
Yes, perfectly. And the lady would 
pay a week’s rent in advance to 
secure the room? May took out 
her purse, and proffered a sovereign. 
And when did the lady wish to oc- 
cupy the room? To-night—now. 
To-night! How could that be? 
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Of course references should be ex- 
changed. Did the lady know any 
one in the immediate vicinity to 
whom a reference might be made? 
No, May knew no one in the 
vicinity. Was it—was it necessary 
there should be a reference? O, 
absolutely ; all respectable houses 
required references. Ah, in that 
case May must try elsewhere. 

‘Well, I’m sure; just to think 
you fancied they’d take any one 
into a respectable house without a 
reference !’cried the tallslim woman, 
in a tone of exasperation, as she 
allowed May to find the front door 
and let herself out. 

She hurried out of that street ; 
she had not the courage to try at 
any other house there. She thought 
she should not have the courage 
to try anywhere else. She had 
already thought of going to anhotel, 
but had dismissed the idea. She 
had a great fear of being disco- 
vered ; and an hotel was too open. 
Besides, she could not bring her- 
self to face an hotel alone; there 
was something repugnant to her 
feelings in being without a friend 
or protector in a house the front 
door of which was always kept 
open. Besides, who could tell but, 
by one of those coincidences there 
is no foreseeing, some acquaint- 
ance of hers might light on that 
very hotel, and meet her in one of 
the passages? But if people ob- 
jected to ladies as lodgers, and if 
those who did not object to ladies 
would take no one in who could 
not give a reference, how could she 
hope to find a resting-place for her 
weary limbs, a covering for her 
aching head, that night? She could 
give no reference; for to do so 
would be, of course, instantly to 
betray herself. 

What was she to do now? 
Whither should she turn? In a 
little while it would be dark. It 
was dreadful to be alone in Lon- 

don, cut off from all friends, having 





no home, no roof to cover her, and 
find the shades of night coming 
on. How peaceful and secure now 
seemed that small house over there 
in Knightsbridge, where but a few 
hours ago she had seen him, had 
heard his great kind voice, had felt 
his strong protecting arm round 
her! She had but to hold up her 
hand, get into the nearest cab, and 
in an hour she would be safe under 
that protecting roof. Should she 
go back? ‘Those houses in which 
she had sought shelter were hideous 
in her eyes, and the women repul- 
sively vulgar. Should she go back 
and throw herself at her aunt’s feet, 
and cry herself into her aunt’s for- 
giveness? No, no, that would never 
do. She had resolved to sacrifice 
herself for him she loved, and she 
would do so, no matter how great 
the pain, no matter how great the 
humiliation she should endure. In 
the sum of her great sacrifice, what 
did these mean houses, these vul- 
gar women, count for? Nothing. 
Why should she make great diffi- 
culties out of small? She had had 
the courage to write that letter to 
him, to renounce her love, to give 
up the one dream of her young life : 
was she now going to blench 
when confronted by trivial detail 
such as would not daunt one out 
of ten of the women moving round 
her, passing up and down this 
road? No. She had been brave 
in the great thing, she would be 
indifferent in the small. She would 
be brave. She would hold on. She 
would lie down in the road and die 
rather than go back, rather than 
imperil his future happiness by 
once more placing herself under 
the influence of his presence, which 
she felt certain would be too strong 
for any resolution she might make. 
She once more found herself 
walking down a side street, look- 
ing up at the windows for a card. 
This was a much better street than 
the last one. The roadway was 
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wider, and the houses more re- 
spectable and better kept. She 
was now glad she had not suc- 
ceeded in getting a place in the 
former street. This one looked 
much better, and as though the 
people who lived in the houses 
could not be so vulgar. 

She went down all one side, and 
saw no card in any window. She 
thought she had discovered one at 
the opposite side, but she could 
not be quite sure. She crossed. 
Yes, there was a card in one win- 
dow, in only one. She knocked. 
A servant opened the door. Did 
they take lady lodgers? O yes; 
would the lady be kind enough to 
step into the front room and see 
the mistress ? 

In the front room May found a 
little old widow sitting at work. 
She greeted the entrance of the 
young girl with a benevolent smile, 
and bade her be seated. May was 
delighted she had come so far. 
This woman was much superior to 
either of the others. She had not 
the look of common prosperity of 
the first, nor of broken-down re- 
spectability of the second. Fate 
may make a lady poor, but it never 
can make her shabby genteel. 
Though she may sink to pauper- 
ism, she can never fall so low as 
gentility. A lady once is a lady 
for ever; and the little old widow 
before May was evidently not only 
a lady, but a kindly and considerate 
old soul as well. May resolved, if 
possible, to cast her lot here. 

After a few preliminary words, 
the landlady said, 

‘Yes, my dear, I not only take 
in ladies, but I do not take in 
gentlemen. I know how hard 
ladies, who wish to be quiet, find 
it to get lodgings in London, and 
so I have made up my mind to 
take in no gentlemen.’ 

‘OQ, then,’ said May piteously, 
‘I may stay with you, may I not?’ 

‘Well, my dear,’ said the old 
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woman, smiling encouragingly, 
‘that will be as you please, I dare- 
say. I have no doubt we should 
get on together. Of course you 
would like to see the room; we 
have only one to be let.’ 

She half rose from her chair. 

‘No, no,’ cried May. ‘ Pray sit 
down. Do not disturb yourself. I 
am sure I shall like it.’ 

‘Then, my dear,’ said the old 
lady, smiling again, but looking 
curiously at the worn face and 
bright eyes and weary figure of 
this young girl, who was willing to 
take a room without seeing it, 
‘there are, you know, a few busi- 
ness arrangements to be con- 
sidered. We shall have to charge 
you seven shillings and sixpence a 
week for your room. You will 
dine in or out, as you please.’ 

‘I am sure I am very much 
obliged to you. I had no idea—’ 
here she paused. She thought it 
just as well not to say any more. 

The old lady looked at May 
again. She smiled, but there 
seemed to be something over- 
eager in this young girl. 

‘May I ask, do you belong to 
London ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘Ah, Iam glad of that. Then 
you will perhaps know the name 
of this gentleman. He is not the 
rector of this parish, but one of 
the Canons of St. Paul’s.’ 

She handed the girl a card. 

‘I do not know him,’ answered 
May, wondering what a Canon of 
St. Paul’s could have to do with 
the matter. ‘I know his name 
very well. Is he a relative of 
yours ?’ 

‘No, my dear, no relative, but a 
good kind friend of my late hus- 
band. The Canon has done a great 
deal for me, and among other 
things he allows me to refer any 
one to him who may want to know 
anything about me.’ 

‘It is very kind of him,’ said 
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May, not knowing what to say, 
what was meant. 

‘So, my dear,’ said the old lady, 
‘you may call upon him or write 
to him, as you please.’ 

The widow was plainly perplexed 
by May’s rejoinder. 

‘I? cried May; ‘I call on him!’ 

‘Yes, my dear. I suppose there 
will be plenty of time before you 
give me the pleasure of your com- 
pany permanently. When do you 
wish the room to be ready for you?’ 

The girl did not yet understand 
what the old lady meant by refer- 
ence to the Canon of St. Paul’s; 
but she had a sickening sense that 
something was going wrong. 

‘If—if, she faltered, ‘ you would 
let me, I should like to stay this 
evening. I—I am anxious to get 
some place this evening, now.’ 

She felt her throat quite dry, and 
her voice husky. 

‘This evening, my dear; this 
evening! ‘That is rather sudden. 
I am not sure we could manage 
that. And where are your things?” 

‘What things?’ asked May, in a 
whisper. 

‘Your luggage, my dear.’ 

‘T have none.’ 

‘Well, then, give me the name 
and address of some of your friends 
in London.’ 

‘I cannot.’ 

*O dear, dear, dear! I am very 
sorry, truly sorry for you, my child. 
But you have friends in London ? 
said the old lady, in a kindly tone. 

May placed her hand on the 
back of the chair, and rose with 
unsteady limbs. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ she said, 
in a low broken voice. ‘I now 
understand what you mean. I have 
no luggage, and can give no refer- 
ence. Thank you for your kind- 
ness. Good-evening ! and before 
the old lady had time to rise or 
speak, May had reached the outer 
door and gained the street. 

‘There must be something 
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wrong,’ said the old lady to her- 
self, ‘or she would not have been 
in such a hurry to run away. If 
she had only waited and told me 
all, I might have done something 
for her. She is young and very 
pretty. It’s a thousand pities, 
whatever it is. I’m sorry she did 
not wait another minute. She 
took my breath away when she 
stood up. I thought she was going 
to make a scene. I did not intend 
her to go. I only wanted the ad- 
dress to write to her friends. 
There’s something wrong, and it’s 
a thousand pities, a thousand 
pities.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ON THE TRACK. 

Tue Duke passed quickly by 
Anne in the little hall, and went in- 
to the room where Miss Traynor sat 
in the dim light of a single lamp. 
As he entered, she had been sit- 
ting with her head bowed upon 
her chest. She had not uttered an 
exclamation on reading Marion’s 
brief note. She had not wept a 
tear since. It was now ten o’clock. 
Half an hour ago that note had 
come. Itlayon the table beside her. 
She had put on her spectacles to 
read it, and had forgotten to take 
them off. As the young man en- 
tered the room, she looked up. 

‘Miss Traynor! Miss Traynor, 
what is this Anne tells me? Is it 
true Marion has left the house?” 

‘What?’ said she. 

‘ Anne tells me that Marion has 
left the house, and that you do not 
know where she is, and that she 
said she is not coming back.’ 

‘Anne told me she was not in 
the house, and I got that note a 
while ago.’ 

She pointed to the table. 

He took up the note, and read 
it. Then he sat down without a 
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word, and for a long time there was 
unbroken silence. 

When Miss Traynor saw her 
niece’s writing, addressed to her- 
self on a stamped envelope which 
had come by the post, all her 
faculties had been suddenly stimu- 
lated into extraordinary activity. 
She had had, ever since his visit 
earlier in the day, a dull misgiving 
that something had gone wrong, or 
was going wrong. The sight of 
her niece’s handwriting instantly 
confirmed her suspicions. She tore 
the letter open, and in a minute 
had mastered its contents. The 
letter was very brief, and ran as 
follows : 


‘My own dearest Aunt,—I have 
all along been terrified by the 
changes which have taken place in 
his fortunes. I am, as you know, 
only a poor plain girl, with no 
pretensions to blood or family. It 
is therefore impossible for any- 
thing more to be between him and 
me. I have made my mind up 
never to see him again. I am sure 
he would not stay away for my 
telling him. I have no choice but 
to go away and hide myself until 
he has grown wise enough to for- 
get.— Your always most loving 
niece, MARION.’ 


When Miss Traynor had finished 
reading, the extraordinary mental 
activity which had sprung up in 
her died out, and she sank into a 
dull stupid state, in which there 
was nothing clear before her mind. 
For years she had been an invalid 
incapable of active bodily exercise. 
She now found herself alone in a 
house with her servant, and the 
knowledge that, as far as she might 
be able to do anything, she might 
as well be dead. Manion had fled. 
She could not move, and, even if 
she were suddenly restored to 
health and strength, she had so 
long been unaccustomed to cross 


the threshold of her own door, 
that she would have been quite 
helpless. All this rushed into her 
mind in a moment, while the mind 
continued still active. Then the 
activity was exhausted, her chin 
dropped upon her chest, and, until 
the Duke entered the room, she 
had had no clear image of any- 
thing in her mind. 

The Duke broke the silence at 
last. 

‘Miss Traynor, this is dreadful. 
This is awful. I too got a letter 
from her this evening. It contains 
something of the substance of 
yours, but it did not hint at her 
leaving home. When did she go 
out ?” 

He was looking vacantly as he 
spoke at the feeble old woman 
before him, 

‘I do not know. Anne can tell 
you, I daresay.’ 

Anne was called. She thought 
Miss Durrant had gone out a little 
after five. She could not say 
exactly. 

‘There is not a moment to be 
lost. She must be found to-night,’ 
said he, as the servant withdrew. 

‘It would be well she was found 
to-night,’ said Miss Traynor me- 
chanically. She did not seem to 
know what his words meant—of 
whom he was speaking. After a 
moment’s pause, she added, ‘I 
think she will come back to-night, 
for she did not even take a shawl 
with her; and you know, Charlie, 
it will be very cold soon, won’t it ?” 

He was greatly shocked at 
this speech. She had never called 
him Charlie before, and what she 
said about the shaw] plainly showed 
her mind was unhinged. It was 
plain to him that he could do no 
good by staying. Without saying 
another word, beyond a formal 
‘Good-bye for the present; I may 
see you later on,’ he rose, and went 
to the door. 

‘Any time you come I will see 
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you,’ said the poor invalid quietly, 
‘for I intend waiting up until my 
child comes home. I think we 
ought to have a fire for her when 
she comes in; you know, Charlie, 
she did not take even a shawl with 
her, and a place always looks twice 
more like home when there’s a fire 
in the room we love best.’ 

As he was going out he called 
Anne, and told her to remain in 
the room with her mistress until he 
returned. 

‘If Miss Traynor refuses to go 
to bed, as I fear she will, you must 
sleep in a chair. I'll be back as 
soon as ever I can. I have a cab 
at the door. I'll leave it there; 
and if you want a doctor, or any- 
thing else, you can send it.’ 

Then he hurried out, told the 
cabman to wait at the disposal of 
the servant, and walked off in 
search of another. He jumped into 
a hansom, and gave the order— 
* Scotland-yard.’ 

He did not remain long in the 
Yard. Once more jumping into 
the hansom, he drove to Charing 
Cross, and entered a court, where 
he remained a short time. Then 
he went to Finsbury-square. He 
went to a few other places that 
night, and at twelve o’clock he dis- 
missed the hansom in Piccadilly. 

‘I do not know what more I 
jcan do to-night. The police and 
every inquiry-office in London are 
on the alert now. It is too late 
for the morning papers. What 
else can I do? Nothing, as far as 
I can see, but go back and see 
how the poor old lady is. There 
will be no news for a few hours, at 
the earliest.’ 

He set off to walk to Tenby- 
terrace. He had nothing to do 
but to kill time, and walking killed 
more time than driving. To the 
police and at the private inquiry- 
offices he had given the name of 
Ashington, and his address at the 
hotel. ‘They had all promised to 


send the first intelligence there at 
the earliest moment. His orders 
had been, that if any news came, 
and the messenger at the hotel 
found him out, the messenger was 
to wait. 

It was one o'clock when he got 
back to the Knightsbridge house. 
The cab was still standing at the 
door. He knocked, and was let 
in by Anne. There was no news. 
No one had come near the house 
since. Miss Traynor had not 
stirred. She had refused to go to 
bed up to this. She had, Anne 
believed, dozed in her chair. Anne 
had slept a few minutes. 

He said he would go in and see 
Miss Traynor. 

‘Miss Traynor,’ said he, as he 
entered the room, ‘I have run 
back to say that I have been round 
to all the offices’—he did not say 
what kind of offices—‘and have 
given a full description and instruc- 
tions ; and you may rely on it that, 
if Marion does not return here to- 
night, we shall know where she is, 
and fetch her home in the morn- 
ing.’ 

Miss Traynor had not been 
asleep ; she was just in the same 
state as he had left her—half stun- 
ned. She said, 

‘It is very good of you, Charlie. 
I am sure she will come home some 
time to-night. I'll sit up for her— 
I'll sit up; Iam not sleepy. You 
know I often lie awake half the 
night. I shouldn’t mind it if she 
had only taken a shawl—ever so 
light a shawl.’ 

He told Anne if Miss Durrant 
came back during the night to send 
the cab instantly to his hotel. 

Although he had walked a good 
deal that day, and had not yet 
fully recovered from the effects of 
that swim, he resolved to walk back 
to his hotel. All that could be done 
had been done, and until morning, 
at all events, there was nothing for 
him to do but wait and the best 
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place for waiting was at his hotel, 
whither the first news would be 
carried. 

His mind was highly strung, and 
he walked at a quick rate. He had 
not yet given himself time to think ; 
he did not mean to give himself 
time to think. He had only one 
thing to do now, and that was to 
find May. Until she was found, 
all his thoughts should be centred 
in one idea ; there would be plenty 
of time for thought afterwards. 

He had no feeling of tenderness 
or love toward May in his thoughts 
while thinking of her flight or re- 
covery ; he felt as though he had 
no personal interest in the pursuit. 
That girl must be brought back to 
her home at any expense, at any 
risk ; and he meant to bring her 
back, though he carried her by 
main force, and broke the law 
in so doing. To her aunt’s house 
he would bring her, as sure as he 
had carried that line to that yacht. 
He had risked his life to save life 
at Silver Bay; he would risk his 
life, and all he was worth, to place 
this girl once more under her aunt’s 
roof. When s/ewas safe once more, 
then he might think of other things, 
such as his love for her, himself, 
and so on. 

No messenger awaited him at 
the hotel; of course he could 
hardly hope for any news yet. He 
left word with the hall-porter that 
if any one called for Mr. Ashing- 
ton, Mr. Ashington would be found 
in his own room. 

He had engaged a suite of rooms 
on the first-floor, and to the sit- 
ting-room of this he went. He 
never felt less inclined to sleep in 
all his life ; all his mind and body 
was tingling for something to do, 
and yet he could do nothing but 
wait. 

Miss Traynor never lay down 
that night, but sat in her chair, 
with her chin sunken on her breast, 
and her dull lifeless eyes fixed on 


the dimly-illumined carpet of the 
little sitting-room which had for so 
many years been brightened by the 
young girl’s presence and cheered 
by her voice. 

By six o’clock in the morning 
no fewer than four clues had been 
reported to the Duke; but as each 
one came from a different office, 
and each pointed to a different 
point of the compass as the line 
of flight, and as none was declared 
to be thoroughly satisfactory, 
there was nothing to be done but 
wait still further. At seven o'clock 
breakfast was brought to his pri- 
vate room to Cheyne. He ate 
with appetite, and when he had 
finished lit a cigar. He was en- 
gaged in business of importance, 
which required all his faculties. 

At half-past eight Mr. Bracken 
was announced. Cheyne told the 
waiter to show the gentleman up 
instantly. Bracken was the de- 
tective into whose hands he had 
confided the Scotland-yard branch 
of the inquiry. Bracken was a tall, 
lank, solemn-looking man, dressed 
in black. Only that there was no 
appearance of relaxation or fes- 
tivity about him, he would have 
looked like a clergyman on his 
holiday tour. 

‘Well, Mr. Bracken,’ said Cheyne, 
after he had motioned the detec- 
tive to a chair, ‘any news?” 

‘Yes, sir. We have news of the 
first importance.’ 

‘No due, I hope, Mr. Bracken?” 

‘No, sir; not a clue this time. 
Clues are very good things when 
you have nothing to go on. We're 
bound to have a clue in a few 
hours, it’s the privilege of our pro- 
fession.’ 

‘I know,’ said Cheyne, ‘a kind 
of perquisite.’ 

‘In a way, sir, a kind of per- 
quisite, or, if you like it better, the 
flash note by which we work our 
confidence-trick.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Bracken, you are 
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very candid, and from your can- 
dour I assume you have a genuine 
note for me in this case.’ 

The detective took out a large 
pocket-book, and, having drawn a 
letter from it, handed the letter to 
Cheyne, saying, 

‘That's a genuine note, sir.’ 

Cheyne took the letter out of 
the envelope, and read : 


‘8 Garthorne-street, 
Kennington-road. 

Sir,—I am uneasy, and cannot 
rest without writing you a line. I 
let lodgings in this house to la- 
dies only. This evening a young 
lady, a little under the middle 
height, and of very good figure, 
dark eyes, brown hair, and pretty 
expression, called and wanted me 
to accommodate her. She had no 
luggage, and when I asked her for 
the address of some friend in Lon- 
don, she seemed much disturbed, 
told me she could not give it to 
me, and before I could say or do 
anything, she hastened out of the 
room and house. She was in deep 
distress, and ever since she left I 
feel as though she must have left 
her friends, and that in all likeli- 
hood they will make inquiries after 
her. In‘case you should wish for 
anything I can tell you of her, I 
shall be only too glad to give you 
any information I have.—Yours 
faithfully, 

* HARRIET DUMARESQ. 
* The Chief Inspector of Police, 
Scotland-yard.’ 


‘You have a cab at the door ? 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘And the photograph I gave 
you ? 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Very well, then ; come along at 
once. We will drive direct there 
without loss of a moment.’ 

When they arrived, Mrs. Duma- 
resq was up, and would see them 
immediately. In a few minutes 

.she came into the room. Bracken 
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explained the object of their visit, 
showed a photograph of May, 
which the old lady at once recog- 
nised as that of the young lady 
who wished to engage lodgings 
there the evening before. Then 
Bracken and Cheyne took their 
leave, having found that the 
thoughtful and kind-hearted old 
widow could give them no more 
information beyond the fact that 
the young lady when she left that 
house took the way leading into 
Kennington-road. 

When the two men got outside, 
Cheyne said, 

‘Well, Bracken, what do you 
think of this ? 

‘I think, sir, we have done a 
good morning’s work. The lady 
was here surely last evening, and 
late too, so that it is almost certain 
she slept in London last night. 
Now that’s a most useful thing to 
know; for we had all the trains 
watched this morning, and if she 
tried to get away by any of them, 
we shall have news of her. As it 
was late when she was here, we 
may take it she slept somewhere 
in this neighbourhood ; so that we 
have limited the district we shall 
have to examine. These are two 
great things; in fact, they are 
nearly as good as if we had got 
sight of her.’ 

‘And what do you think we 
should do next?’ 

‘The best thing for you to do is 
to go back to the hotel. They 
may have more knowledge of her 
there now. I'll go round here to 
the stations, and see if they know 
anything. I suppose, sir, you 
would not mind spending a little 
money locally on this district, now 
that we have a—I won’t say clue, 
but trace ?” 

‘No, no; spend any money you 
like. You will come back as soon 
as you have made arrangements 
here ?’ 

‘I will.’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 
WAITING FOR NEWS. 


WHEN Cheyne got back to the 
hotel, he found that clues had ac- 
cumulated during his absence, but 
that nothing more important than 
clues had turned up. He wrote a 
brief note to Miss Traynor, saying 
that they had certain intelligence 
of Marion ; that he had been to a 
house in which she had sought 
lodgings last night ; and that there 
could now be no doubt Marion 
would be restored to her friends in 
a very short time. He did not 
name any exact hour, or even day, 
for her return ; for, warned by his 
hasty prophecy of the night before, 
he did not care to risk another 
disappointment. In avoiding pro- 
phecy, he did not wholly, or even 
to any large extent, consider Miss 
Traynor’s ease of mind, for, from 
what he had seen of her since 
Marion’s flight, he did not think 
theory or hope likely to be of any 
great good. ‘ Nothing,’ he said to 
himself, ‘but the sight of Marion, 
and the touch of her hand, will 
rouse the poor old lady from her 
lethargy.’ But he forbore to pro- 
phesy, because he did not wish to 
be again mistaken to himself. 
He would admit no sentimental 
thoughts into his mind until the 
mere business of the case had been 
discharged—until Marion was once 
more under the protection of her 
aunt; and in the mean time he 
must not exhaust his hope of 
energy by placing limits to her 
absence, only to find these limits 
overpassed. 

It was past ten o’clock when 
Cheyne got back to his hotel. He 
had two great desires in this un- 
happy affair. One was that his 
own rank should not ooze out, and 
the other that the utmost possible 
secrecy should be observed. These 
two wishes were indeed only two 
parts of the one, for, if it were 
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known that the Duke of Shrop- 
shire had a case in the hands of 
the detectives, it would be sure to 
get into the papers; and, if any 
one knew that Miss Durrant had left 
her home alone without consulting 
her friends or guardians, it would 
very soon be known the relation 
in which she stood to him. <Ac- 
cordingly, he telegraphed to Miss 
Traynor’s servant that she was not 
to open the door that day to any 
one whatsoever until he saw her; 
for he very well knew that if Anne 
allowed an acquaintance of either 
of the ladies in, or even if she 
stood talking for a few seconds at 
the open door, the secret would be 
over the whole district in an hour. 
Having despatched the telegram, 
he adopted another precaution. 
He sent down one of the private 
inquiry men to Tenby-terrace with 
instructions that he was to stay in 
the house, to open the side-door 
as far as was absolutely necessary, 
and to see that no one went into, 
or came out of, the house. Of 
course Anne was in the secret, and 
might tell at some later day, even 
though a curb was placed on her 
natural loquacity to-day, still, suf- 
ficient for the day is thelevil there- 
of, and later on he cotild devise 
means of insuring her permanent 
silence. In order most efficiently 
to guard against the danger of his 
rank being discovered, he thought 
the best thing for him to do would 
be to retire from the active conduct 
of the search. He therefore re- 
solved to place it in the hands of 
Macklin & Dowell, and at about 
eleven o'clock he found himself 
detailing the facts of the evening 
and night to Mr. Macklin, who 
promised to do all he could, and 
undertook to say that there was no 
doubt whatever that the young 
lady would be discovered that day 
before set of sun. 

Mr. Macklin was very unlike 
the typical family London lawyer. 
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He was low of stature, well pro- 
portioned, fresh-complexioned, and 
abrupt and forcible in speech. He 
had a decidedly horsey appearance, 
although, as a matter of fact, he 
took as little interest in horses as 
any man within the sound of Big 
Ben. Although he was a solicitor, 
he hated law, and left all the legal 
elements of the firm to his partner. 
But he had a taste for business 
which did not wear a strictly legal 
aspect, and entered into the ordi- 
nary or extraordinary affairs of the 
clients with a zest which made him 
cheering to his own side and irre- 
sistible against those on the other. 
Cheyne had known him, and liked 
him, before the great change had 
taken place in his fortunes ; and one 
of the chief pleasures he had in 
contemplating his good luck was 
that by means of it hecould doa ser- 
vice to Macklin by appointing his 
firm law agents to the Shropshire 
property. Macklin was the quick- 
est and most ready of men. When 
a thing was proposed to him he 
never made a difficulty. He either 
instantly declared the thing to be 
impossible, or he went about doing 
it with all his heart and soul, and 
with such a manner of conviction 
he was right that it seemed an out- 
rage on common sense to oppose 
him. 

Cheyne asked the lawyer if there 
was anything more he would re- 
commend to be done. 

‘No,’ said Macklin, ‘leave it all 
in the hands of Bracken now. You 
could not possibly have done bet- 
ter. There is not a more intelli- 
gent, conscientious, and painstak- 
ing man in the Yard. You may do 
what you like, go where you please. 
Take my word for it, things will 
turn out as I say, and before dark 
you will be at rest.’ 

‘ And now,’ said Cheyne, ‘ I want 
you to do something for me. I told 
you of the way in which we heard 
of her ?” 
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‘ Yes, yes, of course, through the 
old widow lady ; of course. Some- 
where in Kennington. I wonder 
you found a lady keeping lodgings 
there. My impression was, and is 
still, that with the one exception 
you met, every other lodging-house 
in Kennington is kept by a retired 
upper servant. But you were about 
to say?” 

‘The house is No. 8 Garthorne- 
road, Kennington, and I want you, 
if you can, to buy it forme. I know 
this is rather a strange thing to ask 
you, for of course the house may 
not be for sale.’ 

‘Any limit as to price, your 
Grace ?” 

‘No; no limit.’ 

‘ Then if the house is not in the 
market, we must put it in the mar- 
ket?” 

‘How can you manage that ?” 

‘We will put gold rollers under 
it, and roll it into the market. If 
the house is one the market valued 
at five hundred pounds, we will 
pay down the five hundred. If, 
being worth five hundred pounds, 
it is not in the market, we give a 
thousand, that’s the only difference. 
You cannot get everything you 
want in this world, your Grace, un- 
less you have plenty of money, 
and are willing to give your money 
for what you want.’ 

‘Then I may look on that thing 
as settled ?” 

*O yes, practically settled. Of 
course, if a miracle should occur 
against us, there would be a hitch.’ 

‘And suppose a miracle did 
occur against us, what then ?’ asked 
Cheyne. 

‘Why, then the purchase-money 
would be two thousand pounds, in- 
stead of only one.’ 

Then Cheyne explained to the 
lawyer his wishes with regard to 
secrecy, and her name and his being 
kept out of people’s mouths, and 
most particularly out of the news- 
papers. 
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‘Last night,’ said he, ‘ when the 
first fresh anxiety was upon me, I 
thought of going to the newspapers 
and inserting advertisements for 
this morning ; but it was too late, 
and now I am glad it was too late ; 
for while there would be hardly a 
likelihood of her seeing any of the 
advertisements, and less of her 
acting on them, there would be 
reason to fear some one else might 
see and understand to whom they 
referred. I wish you to take the 
whole thing up for me, and act for 
me now until the end. Of course, 
last night I had to do what I could 
myself. I did not know where to 
find you. You will, I know, do 
all you can for me.’ 

‘You may rely on my thinking 
of nothing else until the young lady 
is restored to her friends.’ 

When he asked himself the ques- 
tion, Had his love for May altered 
with his altered fortune ? he smiled, 
but would not deign any other re- 
ply. He was not insensible to the 
enormous advantages attending his 
new position. To be a duke of 
England was to be one of the first 
subjects of the first country in the 
world ; and then to have that great 
honour, coupled with an income 
which exceeded that of many Eu- 
ropean sovereigns, were circum- 
stances which impressed him pro- 
foundly. Although he moved and 
acted as though he believed all 
that had happened when he was 
alone, he always tried to shake off 
what he could not help regarding 
as a delusion. At times it seemed 
to him as though he was but play- 
ing a part, into which he had 
entered so thoroughly that he 
could not at ordinary moments 
divest his mind of the character 
he had temporarily assumed. This 
was a very unpleasant feeling. He 
would have given a great deal to 
be rid of it; but nothing he could 
do would drive it away. When 
people came up to him and called 
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him your Grace, he always felt in- 
clined to laugh, but refrained from 
doing so, lest it might spoil the 


play. 

He had talked glibly to May 
about taking the oath and his seat ; 
but although his manner may have 
been serious, he spoke more as one 
continuing the play than as one 
uttering serious words of measured 
import. He had called her Duch- 
ess, but he had done it in jest, or 
at least half jest, or as another por- 
tion of the play, but not as a part 
of their own real life. Women are 
much more literal than men. She 
had taken all his words literally, 
and been affrighted by them. Be- 
sides, it was much more easy for 
her than for him to realise the fact 
that he was a duke. She was a 
woman ; he was her lover, her hero, 
and, to her mind, worthy of being 
anything and everything good on 
earth. But he knew the stuff he 
was made of, the thoughts that had 
been in his mind; and to himself 
the notion of his wearing a coronet 
was mostly comic. Still, carryi 
out the conceit of the play, he h 
indulged his imagination with comic 
scenes in the House of Lords, be- 
tween him and others of the here- 
ditary members, until he had to 
shout out laughing. He had had 
even the irreverence to picture a 
full sitting of the House of Lords 
as transformation scene, in which 
all the noble lords wore their robes 
and coronets until the red fire was 
turned on, and he, playing harle- 
quin, jumped in, and with one blow 
of his lath sword turned all the 
noble lords into his old intimate 
friends of Fleet-street. 

In the other days, when he lived 
in Long-acre and earned a few 
pounds a week, he had indulged his 
imagination with lordly company. 
He had written about lords and 
ladies, dukes and fine associates ; 
he had described palaces beside 
which the Escurial was but a simple 
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manor-house; he had lavished 
riches, and bestowed whole coun- 
tries, on his heroes. Moreover, 
he had taken these lords and ladies 
out of the frame of fiction, and set 
their portraits round his simple 
table, making believe that he was 
the wisest, the richest, and the 
most puissant of ali. He had acted 
as one of the commissioners in 
opening Parliament, and crowned 
monarchs in Westminster Abbey ; 
he had been received with regal 
honours at foreign courts; had 
danced with Princesses ofthe Blood, 
and been Minister in attendance 
at Osborne. In all these romances 
and dreams he had been awake. 
Then into his sleep his splendid 
surroundings had followed him : 
the mere dross of authorship he 
left behind when he slept, but he 
could not, if he would, shake off 
the phantom aristocracy ; they fol- 
lowed him into sleep with the easy 
familiarity of friends whom he could 
not deny. The shadowy duke who 
by day graced his garret breakfast 
by night sent him presents of game 
or wine or jewels. In his waking 
and his sleeping dreams he was 
always rich beyond measurement 
by number. All the wealth of the 
world was at his feet, and he scat- 
tered it with a liberal hand. The 
affluence of his imagination was 
never checked by the emptiness of 
his purse. He had led a double 
life—the one of iron poverty, the 
other of golden visions. So much 
had his dreams become a portion 
of his inner life that they often 
overflowed into his talk. When he 
dreamed he had been on a visit to 
the Marquis of Thanet, and came 
to tell of his dream, he forgot to 
put in the words ‘I dreamt.’ What 
difference did those two words 
make? No one was the richer or 
the poorer for leaving the words 
out, and the anecdote was all the 
shorter. 


Now reality had exceeded in his 
own person any dignity or wealth 
he had ever enjoyed in the realm 
of shadows. It was one of his 
great difficulties now to persuade 
himself all was not the pure crea- 
tion of the brain. He had never, 
after waking, believed in the reality 
of those dreams. He had never 
been at a loss to know whether the 
Long-acre rooms or the marquis’s 
castles were the reality when he was 
awake in the Long-acre rooms ; 
but in his sleep he was confident 
the castles were substantial. When 
he slept now, he lived in the Long- 
acre rooms; when he woke, he 
dwelt in the marquis’s castles. 
The real and the imaginary had 
been interchanged, and although 
he felt, when talking to men who 
knew of the great change, that he 
should act as the Duke of Shrop- 
shire, he was always prepared to 
awake and find himself in bed at 
the top of Mr. Whiteshaw’s car- 
riage-manufactory, and hear the 
noise of Mrs. Ward in the outer 
room, busy getting his breakfast 
ready. 

But in the old time and the new 
there was one thing that never 
changed—he was always May’s 
lover. In the old time, when he 
was at the marquis’s castles, he 
thought how he should bring May 
there when they were married. In 
the old time in the Long-acre rooms 
he thought how he should go away 
from them for ever when May was 
his. In the new time May would 
enjoy the Long-acre rooms, and 
how she would enjoy the marquis’s 
castles! ‘Thus she was more with 
him now than ever. Her image 
was never from his side; her 
voice was always in his ear. And 
now she had gone away from 
him. 

Where was she now? Good 
God, if anything had happened to 
her! 


[To be continued. } 








HONORE DE BALZAC’S STRUGGLES. 
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THERE is a tragic story in Balzac’s 
life which is wondrously pitiful, 
and more deep in its interest than 
that of any character painted in 
his great Comédie Humaine. 

On the 16th of May 1799 a baby, 
that looked with great brown eyes 
sadly out on the world, came into 
existence, and was duly baptised 
Honoré de Balzac; a baby that, 
by and by, developed into a strange, 
sensitive, dreamy child, fond of so- 
litude and reverie, as children of 
genius almost invariably are. At 
five years of age he was able to 
read, and the Bible was the first 
book he spelled through, possibly 
because it was the nearest to hand 
or the most attractive. Next to 
Scripture tales, he delighted in 
stories of demons, goblins, and 
fairies; and those he took with 
him into the quiet woods in the 
mornings, read them all day, and 
returning home at sundown told 
tales in turn from all that filled his 
mind, for the benefit of his young 
sisters. When he had gone through 
all the childish legends within his 
reach, he read the Zife of St. The- 
resa and Swedenborg’s Heaven and 
Fell. 

Madame de Stael found the boy 
absorbed one day in the latter 
book, lying on the grass at the out- 
skirts of a wood. 

‘Do you understand this?’ she 
asked, taking up the book. 

‘Do you pray?’ he questioned 
in turn, looking up at her. 

‘ No—that is, yes,’ answered the 
famous woman, for a time discon- 
certed. 

‘And do you understand God ” 


Madame made no answer, but 
sat down by the boy and talked 
to him. The child, she thought, 
has genius. He had asked her a 
question to which she was unable 
to reply. 

When eight years old he may 
be said to have commenced his 
struggles. He was sent to the 
college at Vendome, where three 
hundred boys were educated ; and 
here he remained seven years, un- 
der the harsh strict discipline of 
the Oratoriaus. He was considered 
the dullest boy at school ; the mas- 
ters believed him half-witted, and 
gave free expression to their be- 
lief. Possessing a quick and eager 
mind, he sought to leap over the 
first tedious steps of education as 
taught in the formal and almost 
useless course undergone in that 
period. But the same training was 
prescribed for all boys at the 
school, no matter what their tem- 
perament or character. Their 
mental powers were measured as 
one is measured by the tailor ; 
there was no allowance made for 
originality or genius; for in the 
schoolroom, as in the world, such 
things are denounced. The school 
nor the world will have none of 
them. It is true Honoré de Bal- 
zac never knew his lessons, was 
continually punished, and, to the 
discomfort of his parents, never 
received a prize at the annual ex- 
aminations. In these early days 
the bent of his mind first showed 
itself; he wrote, in stealth and 
fear, some verses and an essay on 
will power, which by some acci- 
dent, that he never afterwards 
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ceased to deplore, were discovered 
and brought before the ‘ Regent,’ 
who scornfully flung them into the 
fire. The Regent was the reign- 
ing power at the Vendome Col- 
lege; he was a man who under- 
stood the world. 

‘And is it for such folly that you 
neglect your studies ?’ said the wise 
man reproachfully ; and from that 
day Balzac’s companions taunt- 
ingly dubbed him a Joet. It was 
a word of reproach. 

During his last year at Vendéme 
he contrived, by neglecting his les- 
sons, to merit solitary confine- 
ment every day; his prison was 
the great library of the ratorians, 
where, once shut up, he read book 
after book with avidity, his mind 
taking in all subjects, whether his- 
tory, metaphysics, philosophy, or 
religion. This confinement and 
close reading rendered him yet 
more dreamy, dull, and wasted 
physically. Some inward sense, 
which he himself did not yet un- 
derstand, led his mind to study and 
labour, paving the way to that vo- 
cation which rendered him famous. 

One day he fell into a state of 
coma, from which no punishment 
could awake him; the professors 
became alarmed, and requested 
his parents to remove him. Once 
at home his health revived, but his 
periods of dreaminess remained. 

The cathedral of St. Gatien, in his 
native town, Tours, at once inspired 
and nurtured his fancy; nothing 
gave him more delight, as a boy, 
than to watch the pomp and splen- 
dour of the great services. 

Even in these early days he felt, 
by that strange intuition or fore- 
sight which so often accompanies 
genius, that he would one day be- 
come famous. 

‘I will make the world laud my 
name,’ he said when quite a lad, 
and the family circle made merry 
at this boast. Later on, when in 
Paris, sending his sister a plan 
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of the tragedy of Cromwell, he 
writes : 

‘It is nota slight proof of friend- 
ship I am giving you, in thus per- 
mitting you to assist at the birth 
of genius.’ 

About a year after leaving Ven- 
déme he was placed at some Paris 
schools; but here he gained no 
distinctions, and left to enter the 
offices of M. de Merville and sub- 
sequently M. Passey, both nota- 
ries and friends of his family. At 
twenty-one he had finished his 
studies and passed his examina- 
tions as a lawyer; but this profes- 
sion was detestable to him— it was 
no wonder; so he boldly announced 
his intentions of becoming an au- 
thor. His father was horrified at 
first, then enraged. Honoré had 
the chance of making a fortune, 
and he chose to become a scrib- 
bler, live in a garret, and starve! 
The good man could not under- 
stand it; the mere thought was 
monstrous. ‘It seems monsieur has 
a taste for beggary,’ said his mother 
sarcastically. (How a woman's 
tongue can sting !) 

As he maintained his determi- 
nation to become a king of letters, 
as he said, his parents allowed him 
two years’ probation, during which 
time he was expected to give 
proofs of his possessing talent. 
They were quite certain the diffi- 
culties and hardships he must ne- 
cessarily suffer during this expe- 
riment — which were wholesome 
things, in their way, for young 
people—would soon compel their 
son to alter his mind. Starvation 
is a good thing, only it ends so 
often in permanent disease or 
death. The home circle, with per- 
haps the exception of his sister 
Laura, had no faith in his genius ; 
he was no prophet in his own coun- 
try. It not unfrequently happens 
that those who have most oppor- 
tunities of studying characters un- 
derstand them least. It is strange. 
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One morning he left home to 
take up his residence in a garret, 
which he afterwards describes as 
‘dark as an oven, where the wind 
whistles through the door and win- 
dow like Tulon through his flute, 
but not so pleasantly.’ It was situ- 
ated near the library of the Arsenal, 
where he worked continually. His 
room was furnished by his mother 
in a manner most scanty. Here 
he commenced that drudgery which 
continued almost to the end of his 
life. With youthful enthusiasm for 
a new profession, which, however, 
never abated, he busied himself 
from the first. Making an apology 
for a careless hurried letter written 
to his mother, of which she com- 
plained, he says, 

‘I never make a rough copy. 
The heart knows nothing of rough 
copies. If I do not put in my 
stops, if I do not read over what 
I have written, it is that you may 
read my letter again, and so be 
obliged to think of me longer.’ 

Poor boy! 

He afterwards declared his early 
days of hardship were happy me- 
mories, and gives a graphic sketch 
of his life at this period : 

‘ Threepennyworth of bread and 
two of milk and three of sausage- 
meat prevented me dying of hun- 
ger, and kept my brain singularly 
clear. My lodging,’ he continues, 
‘cost me three sousa day. I burnt 
my midnight oil for three sous. I 
was my own housemaid. To save 
the washerwoman, I wore flannel 
shirts. I warmed myself by char- 
coal, which is cheap and cheer- 
less.... I only go out marketing 
every three or four days, and then 
only to the cheapest tradespeople 
in this guartier ; so that I, predes- 
tined to celebrity, am already nour- 
ished like a great man—that is to 
say, am dying of hunger.’ 

After fifteen months of labour, 
study, and thought, he completed 
his work, Cromwell, a Tragedy ; 
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and, full of enthusiasm and the 
anticipation of victory over the 
prejudices of his parents, he re- 
turned home, bearing with him 
the sacred manuscript, which he 
wished to read aloud, requesting 
that all the friends of his family 
should be present to hear him. 

The hour of his trial came. 
Tremulous with hopes and fears, 
he commenced to read page after 
page, emphasising the finest pas- 
sages, and, carried away by his 
conception, scarcely noticing, until 
the end, that his hearers remained 
cold, unenthusiastic, and immov- 
able as mutes. It was a fearful 
ordeal. When he had finished he 
was received with complete silence, 
more cruel to a sensitive mind than 
all uttered disparagement. At last 
they spoke, and with no uncertain 
sound. ‘Make him a copyist,’ 
said one, addressing M. de Balzac ; 
‘your son writes a good hand.’ 
Said Stanislas Andrieux the critic, 
* There is no evidence whatever of a 
single germ of talent or of capacity 
for composition in the work or the 
author.’ ‘I think,’ remarked a 
professor of the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, ‘the writer might follow 
any profession he pleased except 
that of literature.’ 

Honoré raised his head and 
smiled bravely. 

‘Tragedies are not my /orte, 
that is all,” he said ; and he set to 
work once more, this time in his 
father’s house, where he remained 
for five years, producing in that 
time over forty novels, published 
under various woms de plume. 
The proceeds of these scarcely sup- 
plied him with the ordinary neces- 
saries of life. His family became 
impatient at what they considered 
his waste of time ; he was haunted 
by despondency ; something must 
be done. So he returned to Paris 
once more. Hoping, by an invest- 
ment, to render himself at once 
independent and free to devote 
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himself solely to literature, he ob- 
tained some money from a friend 
and became a publisher. This 
proving a financial disaster, he 
became a printer. Fate seemed 
against him : again he failed, load- 
ing himself with debts, the first of 
that race of spectral shadows which 
dogged him through his days al- 
most to the end of life. 

He was now thirty years of age, 
and had as yet made no name. 
He was plunged in difficulties, 
which would take years of hard 
labour to rid himself of ; and even 
with his healthy vigorous mind he 
sickened at times of life; to him 
it had become a great cheerless 
blank. Suffering from keen dis- 
appointment, working with an ener- 
gy wrung from desperation, goaded 
as a failure by family and friends, 
it were little wonder if madness or 
death relieved him from his painful 
position. But that honour de- 
manded payment of debts, he would 
probably have rid himself of life. 
But the indomitable perseverance 
and courage which had sustained 
him so far still strengthened his 
resolutions. Once more he worked, 
and produced Les Chouans, replete 
with subtle touches, wonderful 
analysis of character, and rare hu- 
mour. It was the first work to 
which he gave his name, and like- 
wise the first to receive some at- 
tention from the press and public. 
This was followed by Catherine de 
Medicis. Appreciation is oil which 
feeds the lamp of genius. Between 
1827 and 1848 he published no 
fewer than ninety-seven works. He 
worked harder than a blacksmith. 
Times changed. He now lived in 
handsome rooms in the Rue de 
Tournon. It was necessary to his 
position. Moreover, as he, like 
most sensitives, depended so much 
upon his surroundings, he deve- 
loped a taste for dric-d-brac, paint- 
ings, statuary, and luxurious furni- 
ture, and filled his rooms with 
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them. He had discovered that 
the poor can never afford to be 
poor. ‘If I lived in a garret,’ he 
said, ‘I should get nothing for my 
books.’ 

He was yet loaded with debt; 
bills were for ever falling due and 
interest accumulating. He worked 
sixteen or eighteen hours out of 
every twenty-four, going to bed at 
sundown and rising at midnight, 
when he wrote till midday, corrected 
proofs, revises, and wrote business 
letters until evening, ‘ with a weary 
brain and a soul full of tor- 
ments.’ 

‘I must live for work,’ he writes, 
‘so as to quit myself of all. I have 
nothing as fortune but time and 
labour. A portfolio for letters, an 
omnibus, are expenses I dare not 
now afford; I never go about, so 
as not to wear out my clothes.’ 
In writing and studying he habitu- 
ally wore a white-serge dressing- 
gown, made after the manner of 
a Dominican monk’s habit, even 
to the cowl, which he was wont to 
pull over his head, and so protect 
himself from all draughts. ‘The 
dress was picturesque and econo- 
mical. 

His mode of living was simple 
in the extreme: he insisted that 
absolute purity of life, such as the 
Church prescribes for monks, de- 
velops the powers of the mind to 
the highest degree, and imparts to 
those who practise it unknown fa- 
culties. Théophile Gautier remind- 
ed him that men of the greatest 
genius had been keen votaries of 
pleasure. ‘They would have done 
greater things still without the help 
of women,’ said Balzac sagely. 

The passion for observing cha- 
racters, habits, and manners alone 
brought him away from his labours; 
this was his keenest pleasure. He 
declares he penetrated into the 
souls of others whilst overlooking 
their bodies, and had the power of 
living in the individual upon whom 
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he exercised his faculty of observa- 
tion, incarnating himself, as it were, 
in various bodies ; feeling his feet 
in their shoes, their clothes on his 
back, and their desires, hopes, 
wants, and fears in his soul. This 
is quite possible, and not difficult 
oftentimes. Frequently at night 
he wandered into the streets, mix- 
ing freely with workmen and their 
families, listening to their conver- 
sations, and in this manner gaining 
the keenest insight to their daily 
lives. He descended into the great 
school of experience where alone 
one can read aright. 

In 1833 the idea occurred to 
him of grouping the different cha- 
racters in his works, and placing 
them in a world of their own, under 
the title of the Comédie Humaine, 
which stands out in literature as 
the great result of a colossal brain. 

One day he rushed to the Fau- 
bourg Poissonnitre, where his sis- 
ter Laura then lived. 

‘Congratulate me ! he cried en- 
thusiastically, ‘for this time I am 
going to prove myself a man of 
genius.’ And then he told her his 
plan. ‘I carry a whole society in my 
head. What a fine work it will be 
if I succeed !’ he continued. ‘ How 
easily I can now bear being called 
a mere novelist whilst I am hewing 
my stones! and how I enjoy think- 
ing of the surprise of the near- 
sighted public when they see the 
great edifice these stones will 
build ! 

Alas, he did not live to see the 
great design completed ! 

Such as it is he has left us a 
magnificent picture, dark, tragic, 
grand; a vast study in itself of 
human passions, instincts, intrigues, 
and purposes, all presented with 
terrible realism to our view. We 
Stare at the canvas and are fascin- 
ated. He had said, ‘ There will 
come a time when I shall hold up 
human nature as a mirror to itself, 
and when the hidden springs of 


human motive shall be laid bare 
by me. I will be the alchemist of 
human thought and of human 
motive.’ 

The day came and Balzac was 
famous. Yet he worked untir- 
ingly, running a race with debt that 
continued to outstrip him for years. 
In 1835 he hopes—for even in his 
darkest hour he found hope at the 
bottom of his great soul—that in 
another year he shall owe no money 
save to his mother, and congratu- 
lates himself on overcoming his 
many weary years of great diffi- 
culties with honest pride. He who 
conquers circumstances overcomes 
all things. 

Some little time after the pub- 
lication of the AZédecin de Campagne 
he received a letter and a book 
from an unknown correspondent ; 
the former was full of admiration, 
sympathy, regard; the name of 
the latter was the Jmitation of 
Christ. 

Though Balzac had received 
hundreds of such missives, this im- 
pressed him strongly; his whole 
mind responded to it, and for days 
he could think of nothing else, tll 
at last he started for Neufchatel, 
where the writer, the Countess de 
Hauska, was then staying with her 
husband, a Polish noble and an 
invalid, who died shortly after 
Balzac made Madame Hauska’s 
acquaintance. ‘This was the turn- 
ing-point of his life; for seven- 
teen years they corresponded, and 
their letters, filled with pure and 
mutual devotion, betray more of 
friendship than love. The Coun- 
tess was wealthy, young, and most 
charming of manner, and her in- 
fluence on his life was very bene- 
ficial and soothing. At times 
when longing to see her, and un- 
able any longer to subdue his feel- 
ings, Balzac, who so grudgingly 
hoarded his time, would suddenly 
start for Russia, where Madame 
Hauska lived, and, returning, 
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would say, ‘ Ah, I saw her only for 
a moment, but what happiness to 
see her at all!’ 

He now went into society for 
the first time, and took a suite of 
rooms at Chaillet, which he deco- 
rated and furnished with magnifi- 
cence, fitting up a boudoir after 
the manner of one he had de- 
scribedin La Fille aux Yeux d’Or. 
This room had a secret panel, 
which, upon being touched, sprang 
back, disclosing a narrow room, 
furnished merely with a camp bed- 
stead, a deal desk and a chair. 
Here he wrote. Striving to obtain 
some rest, he became the purchaser 
of the Chronique de Paris, which 
he believed would bring him in a 
handsome income. Resting on 
this assurance, he altered his life for 
a time ; he thought he had reached 
the blessed haven of rest, that en- 
joyment hadcome tohim atlast. He 
started a carriage, and coachmen 
clad in superb liveries. The 
Chronique lasted fifteen months, 
and then failed, once more plung- 
ing Balzac in debt for fifty thousand 
francs. Atonce he parted with his 
costly rooms, and set himself to 
work again with the old habit of 
labour ; once more he spent labori- 
ous nights, and his days were passed 
in corrections. By and by he 
came partially out of the struggle, 
keener even than his first, and 
built himself an Italian villa, which 
he called the Jardines, in Ville 
d’Afray. It was a charming resi- 
dence, surrounded by garden-walls 
of great height, and strong doors 
that resisted the sturdiest debtors, 
and furnished with all the splen- 
dours and ornamentation of painted 
ceilings, Aubusson carpets, cedar- 
wood furniture, pictures by the Old 
Masters, medieval tapestry, and 
Oriental lounges. It was superb. 
He was happy. ‘The reward of 
his wonderful energies came at 
last. He was free from debt, and 
could afford to rest; his works 
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were becoming the classics of his 
nation ; his fame was secure, and 
he towered as a giant among his 
literary contemporaries. But there 
was yet another debt he had to 
pay, due to Nature. At this point 
his health, wasted from the severe 
and continued work he had under- 
gone and the privations of his early 
life, gave way ; he was seized with 
illness, and in 1848 went to 
Poland, which he believed afforded 
better medical advice than Paris. 
He longed to live and enjoy the 
rewards of his long labours. In 
March 1850 came the crowning 
blessing of his life, ‘ the dénouement 
of that grand and beautiful drama 
of the heart which lasted these 
sixteen years.’ 

He married Madame Hauska. 

‘I believe,’ writes he, ‘ that this 
union is the recompense that God 
has held in reserve for me through 
sO many adversities, years of work, 
difficulties suffered and surmounted. 
I had neither a happy youth nor a 
flowering spring ; I shall have the 
most brilliant summer, the sweetest 
of all autumns.’ 

Poor Honoré de Balzac! The 
autumn-time of his life was destined 
to be brief. Never had the world 
looked so fair to him, never was 
life so sweet, as in this year when 
he closed his eyes to both. It was 
sad. Three months after his happy 
marriage, when, after sixteen years 
of waiting, the only woman he ever 
loved became his wife, when earth 
became a paradise, when, after 
long storms and great struggles, he 
gained this haven of rest and hap- 
piness, he died. His last words, 
written to his old and faithful 
friend Théophile Gautier, were, 
‘I can neither read nor write.’ 
The end had come. 

Said Victor Hugo, standing 
above the new-made grave of this 
great man, ‘ His life was fuller of 
works than days !’ 

No more need be said. 











